Proceedings of the First Indian National Cohgres: 
on the 28 th , 29*, 30 th December 1 885 



BE3CL T JTI?S3 passed at the 3TP.3T Indian National Congress, 
composed of Representatives from Calcutta, ;iadras, 
Bombay, Poona, Allahabad, Lahore, Ljokuov;, Agra, 
Benares, Combaconum, l&dura, Tlnnevelly, Coiiabatore, . 
Cuddapah, Anantapoor, Bellary, and uuhalla, held in 
Bombay, on the 26th; 23th, and 30th Lecoubcr, itt.5. 

—-—000 

2L E 3 0 L U T I 0 IT 3. 

I. * . Proposed by Ir. G. subrauania Aiyar (ikdras), 

seconded by Lfr. i?. U. £bhta (Bombay), and 
supported by Ific. Norendra Hath Ben (Calcutta): 

■ *2iat this Congress earnestly rec abends that 
the proinised inquiry into the working of the 
Indian Administration, here and in England, 
should be entrusted .to a -loyal OctaLiission, the 
people of India being adequately represented 
thereon,, and evidence taken both in India and 

• in .England. " 

II. Proposed by 12*. 3. H; Chiplonkar (Poena), 

seconded by 15r. P. A. Ananda Charlu tedras), 
and supported by Lr. J. Ghosal (Allahabad): 
; •That this Congress considers the abolition 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India f as at present constituted, the neces- 
sary preliminary to all other reforms.' 1 

III. ■ ^Proposed by the Hon. K. T. Telarig, CLE. (Bom- 

' bay), seconded by the Hon. S. Subrai-auia 
Aiyar (l&dras), and supported by the Hon. 
Dabadhai ilaoroji (Buubay) : "That this Congre- 
ss consider^ the ref oru and expansion of 
the Suprene' and existing Local Legislative 
.Councils, by the. adioission of a considerable 
proportion of elected members (and the crea- 
tion of similar Councils for the N. ,1. ^'o- 
vinces and Cudh, and also for the ruajab) 
essential; and holds that all Budgets snould 
be referred to these Councils for considera- 
tion! their members being moreover empowered 
to interpellate the Executive in regard to 
all branches of the administration; and that 
a Standing. Coiunittee of the House of Colons 
should be constituted to receive and consider 
any formal protests that Liay be recorded by 
majorities of such Councils against the 
exercise by the Executive of the power, yrhich 
would be vested in it, of overruling the 
decisions of such majorities. " 

17. Proposed by the Hon. Eadabhai llaoroji (Bombay). 

seconded by Ix. Viraraghava Charisr : (Madras ) , 
and supported by li*. D. S» 3hite Uiadras): 
f That in the opinion of this Congress the 
competitive examinations lio-ff held in Iri^land, 
for first appointments in various civil depart r 
ment of. the public sei'vice, should henceforth, 
in accordance with the vie;/s of the India' 
Office Corikittee of 1660, *be held simultaneous- 
ly, one in England and one in India, both 
being a3 far as practicable identical in their 
nature, and those who compete in both count.t'iLC 
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In India should be sent to Belaud for 
further study, and subjected there to such 
further examinations as uay seem needful. 
Further, that all other first appointments 
(excluding peonships and the like) should 
"be filled toy competitive examinations held 
in India, under conditions calculated to 
secure such intellectual, laoral, and 
physical qualifications, as may "be decided 
"by Government to be necessary. . Lastly, 
/ that the itaximuia age of candidates for 
entrance Into the Coven/fanted Civil Service 
be raised to not less than twenty- three 
years** 

^bJ^-: r :: J ; Proposed hy -'Jr. jlangaya tfayudu (Madras), second- 
ed by l£r. Dinshaw. Edalji i/acha (Bombay), and 
supported by 1L: » ■ ijayaraiu Jethmul (Karachi): 
•That, in the opinion of this congress, the 
proposed increase in the military expendi- 
ture of the enpire is unnecessary, and, re- 
■ gard being had to the revenues of tne enpire 
and the existing circumstances of the country, 
excessive. * 

YT. Proposed by Ur. J'. U. YaJ anile (Bombay)," seconded 
* by Mr* S. A. Swaminath Aiyar (Tanjore), sup- 

ported by R&o Saheb S. Vankata Subbarayudu 
Pantulu li&sullpatam) : , *That, in the opinion 
of this Congress, if the increased demnds 
"for military expenditure are not to be, as 
they ought to be, met by retrenchment, they 
ought to be met, firstly, by the re-imposi- 
tion of the Customs duties; and, secondly, by 
the extension of the license- tax to those 
classes of the community, official and non- 
official, at present exempted from it, care 
being 'taken that, in the case of all classes, 
a sufficiently high taxable minimum be Main- 
tained* And, further, that this Congress is 
of' opinion that Great Britain should extend 
,• - ah imperial guarantee to the Indian debt." • 

\ VII.\ Proposed by l!r. P. il. llehta (3ombay) , seconded 
• • • by Hao Bahadoor Krishna J i iiaxt-an «ulkar 

(Poona): "That this Congress deprecates the 
annexation of Upper Burinah, and considers 
that, if the Government unfortunately decided 
on annexation, the entire country 'of .Burnish, 
should be separated from the Indian 7ice- 
Boyalty and constituted a Crown Colony, as 
distinct in all matters from the Government 
of this country as is Ceylon." 

VIII.' jEroposed by ilr. Xurlidhar (Oriballa), seconded 
by He. H. H. IShruva (surat): "That the reso- 
lutions passed by thi3 Congress be coiiiituni- 
cated to the political associations in each 
province, and that these associations be 
requested, with the help of the similar 
bodies and other agencies within their 
respective provinces, to adopt such measures 
as they may consider calculated to advance 
the settlement of the various questions 
dealt with in these resolutions. " 
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12. Proposed hy 'Lit. A. 0. Huiae (Bengal). seconded 
t)j the Hon. 3. Subraicania Aiyar li^adras): 
"That the Indian national Congress re- 
' &.sseiuble next year in Calcutta, and sit 
on Tuesday, the 27th Deceuher, 1886, and 
the next succeeding days." 



, : (These Hesolutions of the CC:I£a£j3 were 

very fully considered and discussed during -the year 
1886, and were unanimously approved and ratified "by 
almost i every Political' Association (more than one 
hundred In number) ( in the Empire, and -hy Public Meet- 
ings at nearly every town in India, so that it is not 
unreasonable to assume now that they faithfully 
represent the. views of the great hulic of the intelli- 
gent classes In British India . ) 

ooo — - 
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' v THE FIRST • 

lIpIHri NflTIOflflli CONGRESS, 

W: : , ■.. HELD AT. BOMBAY, 

SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS passed at the Indian National Congress, 
. <^ : Jcornposed of R^ from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, 

Allahabad, Lahore, Lucknow, Agra, Benares, Ahmedabad, Kurrache, 
. " r : Surat, Veeramgam, Ganjam, Mdmlipaiam, Chingleput, Tanjore, Combaco- 
1 nam, Madura, Tinnevelty, Coimbatore Cuddappah, Anantapur, Bellary, and 
'. . UmbaUa, held in Bombay on the 28/$, 29th, and&Oth December, 1 885. 



//.^ . resolutions. ; 

I.— Proposed by Mr. G. Subrauainia Iyer (Madras), seconded by Mr. 
" T: M. Mehta (Bombay), and supported by Mr. Norendrqnath Sen (Calcutta): 
f* That this Congress earnestly recommends that the promised inquiry into the 
*' working of Indian Administration, here ahd in England, should be entrusted 
<< to a Royal Commission, the people of India being adequately represented 
/' thereon, and evidence taken both in India and in England. " 

; : J II —Proposed by Mr. S. r H. Chiplonkar (Poona), seconded by Mr. 
« p. Ananda Charlu (Madras), and supported by Mr. J. Ghosal (Allahabad) : *« That 
f< this Congress considers the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State 
" for India, as* at present constituted, the necessary preliminary to all other 
•'reforms. "...^ V. ' ' ■ - ' ■ , 

";V " III.— Proposed by the Hon. K. T. Telang CLE. (Bombay), seconded 
41 by the Hon. S. Subramania Iyer (Madras), supported by the Hon. Dadalhai 
.<« Naoroji (Bombay) : " That this Congress considers the. reform and expansion of 
"the Supreme and existing Local Legislative Councils by the admission of acon- 
^ siderable proportion of elected members (and the creation of similar Councils for the 
»< W, Provinces, and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential ; and holds that 
"all Budgets should be referred to these Councils for consideration, their mem- 

berg being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive in regard to all 
V branches of the administration , and that a Standing Committee of the House 
" of Commons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests 
«« that may be recorded by majorities. of such Councils against the exercise by the 
* Executive of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decision 
" of such majorities. '* # 
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IV.— Proposed by the Hon. Badabhai Naoroji (Bombay), seconded by 
" Mr. Vira Raghavacharyar (Madras), and supported by Mr. I). S. White 
*' (Madras) :*• That in the opinion of this Congress the competitive examinations 
" now held in England, for first appointments in various civil departments of the 
"public service, should, henceforth, in accordance with the views of the India 
" Office Committee of 1860, « be held simultaneously, one in England and one in 
" India both being as far as practicable identical in their nature, and those who 
" compete in both countries being finally classified in one list according, to 
" merit, ' and that the successful candidates in India should be sent to England 
*' for further study, and subjected there to such further examinations as may 
" seem needful. Further, that all other first appointments (excluding peonships, 
" and the like) should be filled by competitive .examinations held in India, 
" under conditions calculated to secure such intellectual, moral, and physical 
"qualifications as may be decided by Government to be necessary. Lastly, 
"that the maximum age of candidates for entrance into the -Covenanted. Civil 
*« Service be raised to not less than 23 years. " ; ^ a-:- J,:. 

J V.— Proposed by jilr. Kangaya Nayadu (Madras), seconded by Mr. IDin-, 
"sha Edaljee Wacha (Bombay),, and supported by Xlr, Dayaram ■ Jethmul 
" (Karachi) : '« That in the opinion of this Congress the proposed increase In the 
" military expenditure of the empire is unnecessary, and regard being had to the 
«* revenues of the empire and the existing circumstances of the country, exces- 
/' sive." ■ . • ''. ' : . . •• : -f'"^- 

VI.— Proposed by Mr. J . TL Yajnifc (Bombay), secondedby Mr, S. A. S wa- 
" minath Iyer (Tanjore), supported by Rao Saheb S. Venkata Subbarayudu 
" Pantulu (Masulipatam) : " That in the opinion of this Congress, if the increas- 
«* ed demands for military expenditure are not to be, as they ought to be, met by 
* l retrenchment, they ought to be met, firstly, by the re-imposition of the Cus* 
" tome duties ; and, secondly by the extension of the license-tax to those classes" 
" of the community, official arid non-official, at present exempted from it, care 
" being taken that in the case of all classes a sufficiently high taxable minimum 
"be maintained. And further, that this Congress is of ©pinion, that Great Bri~ 
«* tain should extend an imperial guarantee to the "Indian debt." : J 

. ,. ^ ■■■.^^Cr f ^^^■ 

YSI.• lL -'Ptoipo86A by Mr. P. M. Mehta (Bombay), seconded by Ka© 

* Bahadur Krishnaji Laxman Nulkar (Poona) ; That this Congress deprecates " 
" the annexation of Upper-Burmah and considers that if the Government urifpr- 
" tunately decide on annexation, the entire country of Burmah should be sepa- 
" rated from the Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony, as distinct 
«' in all matters from the government of this country as is. Ceylon.** t • • ; 

VIIl- — Proposedby Mr. Murlidhar(Umballa), seconded by Mr.H. H.Dhru- ' 
" va (Surat) ; "That the resolutions passed by this Congress be oommttni- 
** catedto the political Associations in each province, and that these Associations be 
" requested with the help of similar todies and other agencies within their ?a&- 
" pective provinces to adopt such measures as they may consider ■ calculated t6 
" advance the settlement of the various questions dealt with in these resolutions 

IX.— Proposed by Mr. A. 0. Hume (Bengal), seconded by the Hor^ 
« S.Subramania Iyer (Madras) : « That the Indian National Congress re-assemble 
" next year in Calcutta, and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December 1886, and the 
*' next succeeding days." 



^M^-v Origin and Composition of the Congress. 

V/V"-'" -'^ In March 1885 it was decided to hold a meeting of Representatives 'from 
all parts of India at the then coming Christmas. Poona was considered the most 
central and therefore suitable place and the following circular was issued, 

A Conference of the Indian National Union will be held at Poona 
from the 25th to the 31st .December 1885. 

. "The Conference will be oomposed of Delegates — (1) leading politicians 
, well acquainted with the Enlish language—from all parts of the Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. .> . 

j t ^ "" The direct objeots of the Conference will be : — (1) to enable all the 
most earnest labourersinthe cause of national progerss to become personally known 
to each other ; (-) to discuss and decide upon the political operations to be under- 
taken during the ensuing year. - • • 

. _**■ » Indirectly this Conference will form the germ of 8 Native Parliament 
and* if jproperly/ conducted^ will constitute in a few years an unanswerable reply to 
. the assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form of representative ins- 
titutions,/ The first Conference will decide whether the next shall be again held 
at Poona, or whether following the precedent of the British Association, the 
Conferences shall, be held year by year at different important centres. 

j « This year the Conference being in Poona, Mr. Chiplonkar and others 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha, have consented to form a Reception Committee in 
whose hands will rest the whole of the local arrangements. The Peshwah's 
Garden near, the Parbati Hilt will be utilized both as a place of meeting (it 
contains a fine Hall, like the garden, the property of the Sabah) and as a resi- 
dence for-thedelegates^ each of whom will be there provided with suitable quar- 
ters* --Much importance is attaahed to this, since, when all thus reside together 
for a week, far greater opportunities for friendly. intercourse will be afforded than 
if the delegates-were (as at the time of the late Bombay demonstrations) scatter- 
ed about in dozens of private lodging houses all over the town. 

. " Delegates are expected to find their own way to and from Poona — 
but form the time they reach the Poona Railway Station until they again leave it, 
"everything that they can need, carriage, accomdation, food, &c, will be provided 
for them gratuitously.- '. : 

^^-^-^The cost thus involved will be defrayed from the Reception Fand, 
which the Paona IJ Association most liberally offers to provide in the first instance, 
but to which all delegates,; whose means warrant their incurring jthis further ex- 
pense, will be at liberty to contribute any sum they please. Any unutilized balan- 
ce of such donations will be carried forward as a nucleus for next year's Reception 
Fund. v 

-'''It is believed that exclusive of our Poona friends, the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sindh and the Berars, will furnish about 20 delegates, Madras 
and Lower Bengal each about the same number, and the N. W. Provinces 
Oudh, and the Punjab together about half this number," 

_ A fow days, however, before the time fixed for the assemblage, and 
after the fcarvajanik Sabha had completed all their preparations at Poona/several 
cases of cholera occurred there. These cases might or might not be the commence- 
meiifc of a: severe outbreak, travellers arriving tired at a station where there is 
cholera are notoriously proved to take the" disease, and ft was therefore consider- 
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ed prudent, despite the difficulties attendant on any change at so late a period, 
to hold the Conference, (which it had in the meantime been decided to call the 

Congress) at Bombay. . ' '} y \-r:i'::. : } : ■ • . • 

Thanks to the exertions of the Bombay Presidency Association and the 
liberality of the Managers of the Goculdas Tejpal Sanskrit College and Boarding 
Trust (who not only placed the grand buildings above the Gowalia Tank at 
the Association's disposal, but also supervised the furbishing up, furnishing and 
lighting of these large premises on behalf of the Association), everything was 
ready by the porning of the 27th when the Eepbesektaiiyes (as it was determined 
to designate them to distinguish them from the Delegates the title by which the 
Indian Eepresentatives sent to England had become popularly known) : began to 

arnve. ; • • _ . 

During the whole day and far into the night of the 27th/ informal dis-_ 
cussions were carried on between the Eepresentatives and the order of the pro- " 
ceedings for the next three days was thus settled. , •.. t .' " 

It Bhould, however, be noted that about two hours in the evening were 
devoted to receiving the Hon'ble Sir W. Wedderburn Bart, the Hon'ble Mr/ Jus- 
tice Jardine, Colonel "Phelps, Professor Wordsworth and a large number of the 
leading citizens of Bombay who most kindly came to the Goculdas Tejpal 
College, to welcome" the Eepresentatives and express their sympathy with 
the work on which these were about to enter. ' : v : ' : />"■ 

The first meeting took place the next day, on 'the 28th December. 
Very close on one hundred gentlemen attended, but a considerable number of 
these being Government servants like Mr. D. S. White,; President of the . Eura- 
sian Association, Dewan Bahadur Bubgande EugonathEow, Collector of Madras, 
the Hon'ble Mahadeo G. Banade, Member of the Legislative Council and Small 
Cause Court Judge of Poona, Lalla ; Baijnath of Agra^ Professor Abaji.Vishnoo 
Kattawatha of Ahmedabad, Professor Kadambi Sundararaman, M. A. of Arcot/ 
Mr. T. l?arasemina Iyer of Tiruvellur, Professor E. G. Bhandarkar of "the Dec- 
can College and many others, did not (withone exception-) take any direct part in 
the discussions, but attended only as Amici curiee, to listen and advise, so that the 
actual number of Rep-esentatives was, only so far as the records go,, (though it is J 
feared some few names have been omitted from the Eegister) l% viz;-^--, . V ' - 

' From Karrachi, 2; Viramgaum, 1 j-Surat; 6 ; Poona; 8 i Calcutta^ "3 \ 
Agra, 2 ; Benares, 1 ; Simla, 1 ;Lueknow, ; 3 ; Allahabad, 1 ; Lahore, 1 jAn.k^ i), y. 
Ahmedabad, 3 ! Bombay, 18; Madras, 8; Berhampore, 1 ; Masulipatam, 1 ; 
Chingleput, 2 ; Tanjore, 1 ; Kumbakonam, 1 ; Madura, 1 ; Tinnevelly, X ; Coira- 
batore, .1 ; Salem, 1; Cudda'pah ; ^nantapore, 1 Bellary> 1 , ""V ' - >■ ■ } 

The following is a nominal list of these Eepresentatives so far as* they 
entered their names in the Eegister. • . • • .1 

Karachi.— Messrs. Dayaram Jethmaland Ooderan Moolchund, Pleaders. 

Viramgaum. — Mr. Harilal Mayaram Vakil and Municipal Commissioner 
and representative of the Loka Somgraha Sabha. > .< , ; 

Surat.— Messrs. H. H. Dhruva P B.A., L.L.B., Pleader and Municipal 
Commissioner, member, managing committee Praja Hitwardhak Sabha ; Man- 
charshaw Pallanji Kaikobad, Honorary Secretary, Praja Hitwardhak Sabha ■ 
Gokuldas Bhaidass Vakn\ Municipal, Commissioner, Pleader ; Manchhashankar, 
Jiwanram, B. A., L. L. B, ; Hosangji, Burjorji," B. A., L. L. B.', Pleader ; Naran- 
dass Parshotamdass, merchant and Vice-President, Praja Hitwardhak Sabha, 
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r -*/' Poona.— Rao Bahadoor Krishnaji Laxauian . NulLar, Chairman, Poona 
1 Sarvajaaik Sabha; Messrs. Gangaram Bhau Mashke, Pleader. District Court; 
Eamchandra Moreshwar . Same, Marathi editor, Dnyan Prakash ; Sitaram 
Hari Chiplonkar, . Honorary Secretary, Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and editor 
'of the Quarterly Journal of the P. S. Sabha ; Shivaram Hari Sathe, Secretary Poona 
Sarvajauik Sabha, Dr,Pandurang Gopal, G. G, M. C.; Mr. Waman Shivaram 
Apte, A., Principal, l^rgussou College, and Superintendent, New English 
School ; Eamchandra Keshaw Limagi, Pleader, District Court ; Gopal Ganesh 
Agarkar, M, A.,^ Professor, Fergusson College, and editor of the Maratha and 
Kesari* „ \- \ 

; Calcutta.— Messrs. W. C. Bonnerji, Barrister-at-law, Standing Counsel ; 

G. B« Mookerji, editor of the Nababibhakar, Pleader, High Court ; Norendranath 
Sen, Proprietor and editor, Indian Mirror. 

* ' . * Agra.— Messrs. Babu Jamandas, Pleader, Municipal Commissioner, 
/and editor of the N/tssim ; Babu Prabhu Daya Chowdhry, Pleader. 

> Benares.-— Mr. Bam Kali Chowdry, pensioned Sub- Judge, 
v - Simla.— Mr. A. 0. Hume. 

: Ldcknow. — Messrs. Munshi Gangaprasad Varma, Proprietor of the 
Hindmtkani ; Pranauth Pandit, teacher, Lord Canning College; Munshi Jawala 
Prasad, Pleader. - 

, Umballa.— Babu Murlidhar, Pleader, representing the Tribune. 
* i Lahore — Satyanand Agnithori, Brahmo missionary. 

Allahabad— Mr. J. Ghosal, Editor of the Indian Union. 

/ .. Ahmedabad.r— Messrs. KeshawlalMotilal, Vakil, Municipal Commissoner 
and Manockjee P. Mody, Vakil, Secretary of the Gujerat Sabha. 

. £ombay.^-Tho Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil; the Hon. Kashinath T. Telang, C. I. E., Member of the Legislative Council, 

': Messrs PherozeshawMerwanjlMehta,Barrister-at-law, Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation ; Dinshaw Edalji Wacha. Secretary, Bombay Presidency Association; 

"Dinshaw PeRtonji Kanga, Solicitor; Ghanasharn Nilkanth Nadkarni Vakil, High 
Conrt; Moplji Bhowanidas Barbhaya, Solicitor ; TribhuwandasMuagaldas Nathu- 
bhoy ; JehanglrB. Wacha, merchant; EahimtulaM. Sayani, Solicitor ;BalMungesh 
Wagle, Barrister-at-law-; A. K. Sethna, Barrister-at law ; Behramji M. Malabari, 
proprietor and editor • Indian Spectator \ Ganesh Eamachandra Kirloskar, Vakil, 
High Court ; Shiimrao* Vithal, VakiJ, High Court; Abdal la M ehrali Dharamsi, 

' Solicitor; Javerilal TJmiashankar Yajnik, Merchant ; nTgT Chandavarkar, editor 
of the Jndu Prakash, and Bombay Delegate to England. 

'. .? : . Madras. — Messrs. P. Bungiah Naidu, President of the Madras Maha- 
jana Sabha, Municipal Commissioner, and Vakil, High Court, Madras the Hon' 
ble S. Subrainania Aiyav. B- L.. Member of the Legislative Council and Vakil, 
High Court, Madras: P, Ananda Charlu, B. L., Vakil, High Court, and 
Municipal Commissioner, Madras; G. Subramannia Aiyar, B. A., Editor of the 
U'uulu, Madras; M. Viraraghava Chariar, B. A., Sub-Editor of the Hindu, Madras 
and Secretary, Madras Mabajana Sabha ; C. Singaravelloo Mudaliar, Municipal 
Commissioner, Madras, Merchant and Trustee of the Patchappa charity; M. E. 
Shriranga Chariar, B.A., B.L., High Court, Madras, Dr. S. V. Athalye, Medical 
Practitioner, Madras. ; 
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Berhampore.-Mr. M. Vishwanath Aiyar, B A., :P!ead^-pistricfe^ 
Court, Ganjam. and Munioipal Commissioner, Berhampore. , .. --- ^ ^i*'*- £■ : 

Masulipatam.-Mr. S. Venkata Subba Royadu B. L., Vakil of the High > 
Court and Pleader, District Court, Masolipatam. / ' >'- ; .:%« J.' >■ 

Chingleput.— Mr. M. Y. Ramanuja Charriar, Pleader,. Chingleput. . . 

Tan jore.— Messrs. S. A. Swaminath Aiyar, Public Prosecutor [and 
President, People's Association, Tanjore; N. Naray answanii Aiyar, Land- 
holder, Tanjore. . ' . ' •• • '"• ; / 

Kumbakonam. — Mr. K. Pattabirama. Aiyar, Landholder, Kumbakoriam. 

Madura. — Mr. P. Subramania Aiyar, Madura. ; ^ - •;: , r 

Tinnevelly.— Mr. Peter Paul Pillay, Landholder and schoolmaster, 
Tinnevelly. " . 

Coimbatore. — Mr. S P. Narasimhulu ' Naidu, Editor, ;* Crescent and , 
member of the Local iioard, Coimbatore. /' ' , / % 

g 0 l em . Mr. Kristnaswamy Rout, Salem. y w ■/■h.'-'.V; 

Caddapab. — Mr. M. Nageswara Row, Pleader, Caddapah. ; * v 

Anantapore. — Mr. P. Kesava Pillay, Pleader and member of the Local 
Board, An antapur. V • - ;'" • . - 

Bellary — Mr. A. Sabapafchy Moodeliyar, Merchant, "landholder, and 
chairman of the Municipality, Bellary. 

Not only were all parts of India thus represented, but also most classes; 
there were barristers, solicitors, pleaders, merchants, landowners, bankers, medi- 
cal men, newspaper editors and proprietors ; principals and professors of inde- 
pendent colleges, headmasters of schools, religious teachers and reformers. : 
There were Hindus of many castes, high and low, Mahornedane (though owing 
to certain unfortunate accidents far fewer than were expected) and Christians ■- 
both Native, Eurasian and Europeau, All the leading Native political Associa- 
tions and the principal Anglo- native newspapers were represented ; there were * 
members of Legislative Councils, Presidents and members of Municipal Com", 
mittees and Local Boards, and it is difficult to conceive any gathering of this 1 
restricted number more thoroughly representative of the entire nation than was 
this Congress of which the. Bombay Gazette had the following- interesting 
notice : — " A new era is marked in the political history of this Presidency with: 
the organisation of what is called a National Conference which held on •Monday 
its first sitting in Bombay. Poona was at first selected for this meeting, and 
Delegates from all parts of India had already assembled there ; but owing to the 
prevalence of cholera in the capital of the Deccan, the Delegates had to be 
brought down to this city, and here they have been accommodated in the** 
spacious building of the institution which is known as " The Goculdas Tejj alt 
Boarding-school, Sanskrit College, and Library," situated at Gowalia Tnnk. 
Before commencing the serious work for which the Conference - is ■ 
held, an opportunity was given at an informal gathering on iSunday 
afternoon to those who are strangers to this city to be introduced 
to some of the representative men belonging to the native community 
of Bombay. And the spectacle which presented itself of men representing 
the various races and communities, castes and sub-divisions of cas*e 
religions and sub-divisions of religions met together in one plaee to form 



■ themselves, if possible, into one political whole, was most unique and interesting 
Vot they had coine not from the Presidency towns alone, but from all parts of 
India, and their presence afforded a most interesting study of the heads and*head- 
; dresses typical of the numerous variety of castes and communities inhabiting this 
country. There were men from Madras, the blackness of whose complexion 
seemed to be made blacker, by spotless white turbans which some of them'*w 0 re. 
; A few others bailing from that Presidency were bare-headed and bare footed; and 
otherwise lightly clad, their bodies from the waist upwards being only 'par- 
tially protected by muslin shawls. It may fairly be presumed that they are 
the leading lights of the towns which they represent, and a* such it may be sup- 
posed- that they are well educated- But they have preferred to retain their na- 
tional clre3S and manners, and in tbisrespecttheypresentedaruarkedeontrastto the 
Delegates from Bengal. Some of these appeared in entirely European costume 
while others could be easily recognised as Babus by the peculiar cap with a 
flap behind which they donned. None of them wore the gold rings or diamond 
pendents which adorned She .ears of some of the Madrasses ; nor had they their 
foreheads painted, lik&, their more orthodox and more conservative brethren from 
the Southern Presidency. Then there were Hindustanis from such places as Delhi, 
Agra, liucknow and Benares, some of whom, wore muslin skull-caps and dresses 
chiefly made of the same fine cloth.. On the other hand, there were Delegates 
from the NorthrWest— bearded, bulky, and large limbed men in their coats and 
flowing robesof differenthuesandinturbanslike those "worn by Sikh soldiers. There 
were stalwart Sindhees from Kurraohee, wearing their own tall hat surmounted 
by a broad brim at the top. In this strange group were to be observed the familiar 
figures of Banyas from Gujarat, of Marathas in their rl cart-wheel " turbans, and 
of Parsees in their uot very eleganc head-dress, wtiich. they themselves have liken- 
ed to a slanting roof. Some members of this community had, however, appeared 
• in their *' phenta." which is now largely patronised by the younger generation of 
Parsees r and which threatens in course of time to supersede the time-honoured 
turban. All these men, assembled i» the same hallj presented Buch a variety of 
costumes and complexions, that a similar scene can scarcely be witnessed any- 
where except at a fancy ball. After the ceremony of introduction had been 
concluded, the Delegates freely exchanged with one another their views uopn 
things in general and politics in particular. They included a large number of 
lawyers and cunductors of newspapers, and they all appeared to have agreed in 
the opinion that they had some political aspiration which could by no possibi- 
lity clash "with opposing interests*, and that for the promotion of their common 
object there was a necessity for concerted action. It may be easily imagined 
' that there were some enthusiasts in their number* one of whom was profuse iu 
the expression of his unbounded joy at seeing in flesh and blood good men and 
true working for the public weal, whom he had formerly known only by name " 



Report of the Proceedings of the Congress. First day— 28th 

December 1885. 

' The first formal meeting of the Congress took place at 12, noon, of the 
28th of December, in the great Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College. 
All the Representatives Ac, having assembled, 

. It was proposed by Mr. A. 0. Hume (Bengal), seconded by the Hon'ble 
Subramania Iyer (Madras), supported by the Hon'ble K. T. Telang (Bombay), 
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and unammou.lv carried, that Mr. W. C. Bonerjee, Sending: Counsel, Bengal, 
be invited to usuaia the office of the President of the Congress. , - s • 

The President-elect, in rising to ackowledge the honour done him, said * 
he infant well be proud of being thus called on to preside over the first National 
Assembly ever yet convened in India. Looking round he saw the representatives 
ofall the important centres of the Bombay Presidency, Karrachi, Ahemdabad, 
Sunt Poona, Bombay itself, and other less populous though still important 
towns'- almost every district in the Madras Presidency was represented, as well as 
1 he towns of Madras, Halem, Coimbatore and others. Of Bengal his friends 
and himself might to a certain extent" be accepted as- representatives, 
since although owing to a series of misfortunes, deaths, illness and the 
like of which the meeting were already aware, Bengal was very inade- 
quately represented so far as the numbers actually present were concern- 
ed though as the delegated exponenis of educated native thought in 
Bengal, they might claim a consideration to which their numerical strength 
would hardly entitle them. Then there were the representatives of Lahore, 
Lucknow, /gra, Allahabad, Benares, each* representing political Associations 
collectively of very widespread influence. Besides these representatives who would 
take an actual part in the proceedings, he rejoiced to see present, as it were as 
amid curiae; several of the most distinguished native officials of this country, whose 
presence would materially enhance the weight and the dignity of the proceedings. 
It was not merely provinces that were represented, almost all the political 
Associations in the Empire were represented by one or more of t the gentlemen - 
present, while as regards the Press, the proprietors, editors or delegates of the 
Mirror, the Hindu t the Indian Spectator, the Tribune, and others showed, 
concluaivelj, the universality of the feelings which had culminated in this great 
and memorable gathering. ;8urely never had so important and • comprehensive 
an assemblage occurred within historical times on the soil of India. He claim- 
| ed for it an entirely representative character. It was true that, judged from the 
standard oi the House of Commons, they were not representatives of the people 
of India in the sense the members of the House were representatives of the 
constituencies. But if community of sentiments, community of feelings, and 
community of wants enabled any one to speak on behalf of others, then assuredly 
they might justly claim to be the representatives of the people of India. It 
might be said that they were self-elected, but that was not so/ The news that 
this Congress would be held had been known throughout the year in. the diffe* 
rent provinces of India, and they all knew that everywhere the news had been 
received with great satisfaction by the people at large, and though no formal elec* 
tions had been held, the representatives had been selected by all the different 
Associations and bodies, and he only wished that all thus selected had been able 
to attend, instead of their having now to lament the absence of many valued co^ 
adjutors, whose attendance had been unhappily barred by various unfortunate 
circumstances. 

And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a question that had 
continually been asked in the world outside during e the past few we*eks, viz. 
what the objects and aims of this great National Congress really were. He 
would not pretend to reply to' this question exhaustively. The ensuing 
Proceedings would, he believed, do this more effectually than any single speaker 



could hope to do ; but he might say briefly, that the objeots of the Congress 
could for the most part be classed mider the following heads :— 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst all the 
more earnest workers m our country's cause in the (Sic. various?) parts of the 
Empire. , ^ \ v \ 

{by Tha eradication by direct friendly personal intercourse of all possi- 1 
ble race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our country, and the ! 
fuller development} and consolidation of those sentiments of national unity that ' 
had their, origin in their beloved Lord Ripon's ever memorable reign. 

(e) The aufchoritative reoord after tbis has been carefully elicited by 
' the fullest discussion of the matured opinions of the educated classes in India on 

some of the more important and pressing of the social questions of the day. 
>'"»" : - : . (/O/jThe determination of the lines upon and methods by which during 1 

the, next twelve months it is desirable for native politicians to labour in the pub- jj 

lie interests. • • • • . 

' f //>■ Surely there was nothing in these objects to which any " sensible and 
unprejudiced man could possibly take exception, and yet on more than one occa- 
sion retnjirks had been raade*by gentlainen, who shouldhave been wiser, condemn- 
ing the proposed Congress, as if it were a nest of conspirators and disloyalists. || 
Let him say once for all, and in this he knew well after the long informal dis- 
cussions that they had and had amongst themselves on the previous day, that he 
was. only expressing the sentiments of every gentleman present, that" there were no 
more thoroughly loyal and consistent well-wishers of the British Government 
than were himself " and the friends around him. In meeting to discuss 
in an orderly and peaceable manner questions of vital importance affect- 
|ngj theij^^ following the only course by which the/ 

constitution of England enabled them to represent their views to the luling autho ' 
rity. Miich had been .done by* Great Britain for the benefit of India, and thewhole^' 
country was truly grateful to her for it. She had given them order, she had given 
them railways, and above all she had given them -the inestimable' 
blessing of Western , edueition. But a great deal still remained to 
be done.' The more progress the people made in education and material 
prosperity, the I greatef , would be the insight into political matters and 
the keener ijheir desire for political advancement. He thought that their desire 
to -be governed according to the ideas of Government prevalent iu Europe was 
m no way incompatible with iheir thorough loyalty to the British Government. 
All that they desired was that the basis of the Government should be widened 
and that the people should have their proper and legitimate share in it. The dis- 
cussions; t^^^ take place in this Congress would, he believed, be as advan- 
tageous to the ruling authorities as he was sure it would be to the people at large. 

Telegrams of sympathy with the objects of the .Congress were then 
read from the British Indian Association, from the Provincial Conference recent- 
ly Jaeld at Calcutta, from a Public Meeting held in Assam under the presidency 
of the Hou. Mr. Anaoda Mohun BOse, &c, &c, 

„ The Chairman then having formally declared the Congress open, Mr. 

G. Subramania Iyer (Madras) rose and spoke to the First Eesolution as follows': — 
Gentlemen, ; ' . - 

The proposition which I have been asked to move relates to a subject 
of the utmost importance to the country ; it relates to a periodical enquiry into 
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the material and moral progress of our people by the Imperial Parliament, the 
final arbiters of our destiny. By a merciful dispensation of Providence^ India, 
which was for centuries the victim of external aggression and plunder, 6f interne- 
cine wars and general confussion.has been brought under the dominion of the 
great English power. Gentlemen, I need not tell you how that event introduced 
a great change in the destiny of her people, how the inestimable good that has 
flown from it has been appreciated by them, and how profoundly grateful they 
feel for it. The rule of Great Britain has given India peace and security,* and 
on the whole, has been better in its results and direction * than 
iny former rule. At home that rule is directed by forces which the whole history 
of the world shows are the most cpnducive to high material and moral prosperity. 
It has for ages developed and fostered individual liberty and social freedom which 
have made the English people what th*y are at present— -the! most prosperous,' 
the most pushing and the most enlightened nation . in the world, enjoying 
sovereignty over nearly one-seventh of the globe with control , over millions of 
diverse races and creeds. And how have we fared under a rule animated by the 
spirit of such a nationality ? Without descanting at length upon the benefits bf 
that rule, lean summarize them* in one remarkable factj namely, that, for the 
first time in the history of the Indian populations there is to be beheld the 
phenomenon of national unity among them, 'of a sense of 'national existence, 
and of a common solicitude for the well being and honour of theiV common 
country^ This larg* and influential meeting that 1 have the honour of address- 
ing to-day, this assemblage in Bombay of my chosen countrymen from Calcutta 
and Lahore, from Madras and Sind, irom places wide apart and difficult of inter- 
communication, indicates the beginning of a national political life, destined to 
produce a profound change in the immediate future-' From to-day forward we : 
can with greater propriety than heretofore speak of an Indian nation/ of national 
opinion and national aspirations. Gen6leraen, to what do we owe this" marvellous 
change over the people ? Do we not owe it to that spirit of justice and generosity, 
to that spirit of progressiveness, so remarkable in the English political character ? 
Well then, it is our duty to watch jealously so that the contact of that influence 
with the Government of this country is regular and constant and does not suffer 
prolonged intermission. . It is a matter of the deepest concern - to us that affairs 
of our country should be periodically, "if not continuously, brought to the notice of- 
the Parliament and people of England, and be subjected to the healthy influen- 
ces of a free and open enquiry conducted by the best of English politicians. * 

Such an inquiry was regularly made in the days of the East India, 
Company. In 1773, J 793,1813, 3 833. and ] 853, which were the years' when the ^ 
Charter of that Company came up for renewal, searching andelaborate invesmga-i ' 
tions were made into the results' of the administiation of the Company as 
represented by the financial condition of the Government and by the general 
progress of the people. Each time that the investigation took place, valuable 
information was collected and was utilized in the legislation that followed. 
Parliament was jealous of the political power that a Company of merchants was 
permitted to exercise over the government of a country, which, in area as "well as 
in population, was a continent in itself, and which gave early promise of proving 
to England a prolific source of moral and material advantages. W T hile the domestic 
and foreign policy of the Company was closely watched and subjected to periodical 
criticism and reform, these inquiries furnished wholesome checks and b ifeguards. 
particularly in the administration of finance* 
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Since the abolition of the East India Company those checks and mil*- - 
guards have mostly disippeared, because although Parliament exercises in theory 
the ultimate and responsible control over the Indian Government, it has practi- 
cally surrendered it to the India Counoil. This Council, you are aware, is only a 
' resuscitation, in a slightly modified shape, of the body of mercantile^ rulers which 
Parliament, after deep and prolonged consi deration , aboJi shed as being inconsis- 
tent with the good government of a dependency like that of India. Et is wonder- 
ful that the great statesmen of England should abolish the Company^ vexed at its 
incompetency -and its maladministration, and in the same breath should bless it 
:,with fresh life in the shape of an. even more incompetent and more despotic ruling 
body. Be it as it may, it is a fact thatthepower thatParliament assumed in theory 
and the direct respbnsibility it tfhder took have been seldom exeroist d t and on those 
: rare occasions when Parliament exercised them, it was not to save Indian interests, 
not to save them from the effects of a spirit of i irresponsible and ambitious enterprise 
or of reckless innovation but to sacrifice them to the exigsneies of English poli- 
tics. In many Tespects India has has been a loser by the transfer of the Govern- 
ment to the Crown in^ the condition of the 
people has undergone a most distressing deterioration. have been subject- 
ed, to a tighter and less sympathetic despotism, and the expenditure and indeb* 
tedness of their Government have increased in a ratio utterly disproportion-ate 
to all improvement in its financial resources. " ' 

» : I said that since the abolition of the East India Company the ultimate 
control and responsibility of the Indian Government that was tiansferred to the 
Crown had been, seldom exercised disinterestedly or for the benefit of the Indian 
people, .There is, however, fair reason to believe that a change is coming over 
Parliament and the English public' generally in this respect, and that if they be 
placed in possession of correct; facts they will be better able to comprehend their 
duty and responsibility and their interference will result in substantial good. Well, 
Gentlemen.are Parliament and the people in Enland in possession of such correct 
facts ? Do they possess accurate evidence to convince them that the delegates 
of their power in India have properly discharged their trust hitherto ? Are they 
certain that the policy that they have deliberately laid down for the government 
of their dependency is carried: out in a liberal and fair spirit ? Do they know 
■that the just; the generous, and the noble pledges of Her Majesty, pledges made 
deliberately on a most solemn occasion, have not been ignored, aje, 
have, often been assumed to be mere meaningless protestations prompted 
by a ceremonial " necessity ? Yet . the Proclamation of the Queen 
containing these pledges, is cheriHhed by ihe Indian people as the great 
charter .of their privileges and rights,as their guarantee against ihc, irres. 
ponsible alien administration, as the basis, in fact, of their future progress. About- 
the feelings and opinions of the populations of India as well as about the manner 
in which the declared policy of the Sovereign, Parliament and Ministers of Eng- 
land are practically carried out, the great Legislature of England is utterly ig- 
norant. It cannot for obvious reasons attend to Indian matters as a portion of 
its regular business; norhas it done anything during the past twenty -five years 
to take stock of the results of the change made in I808. In future years the inter- 
nal and external interests of the United Kingdom will demand, in view of their 
growing dimensions and complications, even more exclusive attention, more 
devotion and talent than hitherto, while Indian problems themselves will 
assume increased gravity and require deliberate and cautious handling. 
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At present, on aim ost every important Indian qusetion, there is extreme 
difference of opinion. < I do not know whether thf re is any other country in the 
world of which such contradictory: opinions are held regarding the most vital 
questions by men whose opinions are entitled to respectful attention. While one 
set of very estimable men assert that India is growing happier and more pros- 
perous under the effects of British rule,, another • set hold just the contrary^, 
opinion and state on very plausible evidence that India is sinking in exhaustion . ;| 
and, unless prompt and. radical .remedies are adopted by Parliament, her 
complete roin is only a matter of time, Again while officials and their advocates 
say that the system of the Indian Government is the most perfect and the most 
benevoleut system in the world, almost the whole body, of non-official critics 
declare that under the alien andunsympatbetio bureaucracy which holds itself res- 
ponsible to no higher authority ,' to no public opinion, and to no mora£. principles j 
in political relations, it is impossible that the regeneration, of . the 
country can be accomplished. So too regarding other questions, Such as the true 
financial condition of the country, the system /of our land administration, 
the employment of Natives in the higher branches of the civil and the military 
administration, the most divergent views are held. How long can such an un- 
certain state of things continue V How does England mean to do justice to her 
responsibility and the well being of 250 millions of human beiDgs, if her best men 
remain bewildered at the cont;a licton* views put forth on some of the first pro- 
blems of good government in India anl otherwise continue ignorant of:! the facts 
relating to their most obvious duties and obligations.? I do.nojs forget that inoffi- 
cial reports and in the utterances of official apologists facts of a certain description 
are placed before the English public. But 'I believe, gentlemen, there is common 
sense enough in England which refuses to accept as incontrovertible truths the 
account given by the bureaucracy of its own conduct and doings. The members 
of the bureaucracy must be heaven-sent " inded. not • in any ironical sense, 
if they ever in public documents speak ilL of themselves and deliberately go 
about to deprive themselves of their occupation. It ought to strike every 
person possessing common sense that the' one-sided and flattering account given 
by the Civil Service of its own performances should not be 
accepted without extraneous corroborative evidence. The necessity , lor 
this extraneous evidence would be left all the more iu the face of the per- 
plexing contradictions with which Indian controversial literature abound*: ' 
Well, gentlemen, in soliciting au inquiry into the affairs' of oV 
country, our object is nothing more than to see that correct and full evidence 
renting to the real wants of the country and to the requirement* of its 
* a ,te w ell being , H - P i aCcd before the English public. The inqmrv 
we may hope, w 11 be entrusted to men of the highest ran^S 
Lngbsh politicians, o men who represent what is beat fo the instinct^! 
character of the Enghsh nation, who uphold and cherish the progressive eleS 
in their po ifacal system, and to men whose principles of staksmanship have 

Infl* , V be ' eQtnMte * with the inquiry, men of broad principles 

to IfZ -n of local and special knowledge. Under te 

Sid as i,.T '. the inquiry wiU be falland impartial, . and will 

punches of political progress which it is the glory of England to have dis. 



covered. Gentlemen, all of us have the ^utmost confidence in the 
justice and fairness of the English people, and we have only to solicit an 
; inquiry into facts, being content to leave the issue in the hands of their great 
political leaders, be they of one party or the other, of the Conservative or the 
Liberal party. . ' . . 

Gentlemen, I have confined myself to very general remarks, and have 
refrained from saying anything about the scope andconstitution of theCommittee 
of inquiry we pray for. These are matters of detail and may be safely left for 
future consideration. With these remarks I beg to recommend to your favourable 
consideration the proposition that has been placed in my hands, namely, " That 
this Congress earnestly approve* of the promised Committee to inquire into 
the working'of the Indian administration."' 

. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, in seconding the above proposition , re- 
marked : — •• s . • 

' ■ That it was not needfulto prove the desirability or necessity of an enquiry 
into Indian affairs, since the leading men of both English parties have joined 
in admitting it. But while ft was satisfactory to find both parties of one mind 
on this point, that circumstance itself rendered it extremely requisite to watch 
carefully the composition of the bod.y to whom such an enquiry would be 
entrusted. The conditions under which the old Parliamentary Committees were 
appointed* to enquire into the administration of the E. I. Company had 
altered! an d it was necessary to ,adopt a mode of enquiry suited to the altered 
state of things; ',' Three considerations tud, therefore to be borne in mind. The 
body entrusted with the enquiry should be of a character that would enable 
it to pursue its investigations in India itself. Secondly, it was essential that 
the natives of this country should be represented on it, and thirdly, that the 
Commission or Committee should take evidence in India. Mr. Mehta was 
, strongly of opinion that unless the enquiry was granted in the man tier pointed 
out, it would be almost better to have no enquiry at all. Parliamentary Committees 
and Royal Commissions were not to be had within shorfi intervals and it would 
be disastrous to have. a^'body^com posed mainly of Anglo-Indians sitting in 
. jua^ment upon themselves. They could well imagine beforehand the conclu- 
sions to which such a body would arrive— superficially plausible, but essentially 
unsound. These condu c ions would be accepted for guiding principles for at 
least another twenty years* and the mischief thus ensuing would be incalculable. 
He trusted that the enquiry would be of such a character as • to ensure confi- 
dence on allsidesa Fairly conducted and properly constituted, such an enquiry 
would he of immense service to the future government of this country by allay- 
ing many alarniB, correcting many prejudices, exposing many fallacies and 
establishing sound principles in harmony with the healthy progress of time. 

Babu Norendronath Sen said: — It would be the height of absurdity 
for any sane person, European or Native, at this hour of the day, to think of 
denying the importance of a Parliamentary enquiry into indian affairs after the 
experience that we have had, for nearly twenty seven years, of the working of the 
system of direct government of India by the Queen without any enquiry at all dur- 
ing that long period. The neglect of such an enquiry which had been previously 
of regular 'recurrence, though at varying intervals of time, has been most dis- 
istrous in its consequences to the Indian people. The transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown has been almost, if not alto^ 
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Aether, nominal, since it carried with it, and still retains, the worst features of 
the old system of administration-the present Indian Councal merely taking he 
place of the old Court of Directors, with; this; further disadvantage that the 
Board of Control which looked after, and supervised the action of the - Court of 
Directors, was abolished, and that the wholesome check of a liability ^to the loss 
of their charter-in case of proved misrule-under which the East India 
Company air/ays governed this country, was 'destroyed. , The remedy has thus 
proved worse than the disease. ({Whatever may have been the defects of the 
old East India Company, this much can be said invtheir. favour; that acting 
under the restraints I have mentioned, they took very: good , care to see that 
India was governed, so as not to cause grave discontent in the Native population, j 
Their efforts were directed generally to the promotion' of measures,, which did 
not bear harshly on the people ; and the main ground on. which they; generally 
claimed a renewal of their Charter, on each expiry of its term,, was that they 
governed the country in the interests of its Native population. Whatever great 
advantages we enjoy at the present day are due entirely to' the reforms which 
were introduced during the East India. Company's rule on each renewal of the 
charter, which they- obtained. No particular reforms, worth mentioning, have 
been introduced into the country since the direct assumption of its government 
by the Queen-Empress, because of the abolition of the good old system, of enquir- 
ing into Indian affairs with the abolition of the East India Company them- 
selves. Twenty-seven years is a long time ; and the changes those years have 
wrought are almost marvellous. But no corresponding change has been made in 
the administration of the country to keep pace with the progress of the people.. 
| Great reforms in the present administrative system are urgently , called fo\j We 
want a Parliamentary enquiry into Indian affairs with the view that the urgent 
necessity for such reforms may be made as clear as the sun at noon day. A close 
and constant Parliamentary control over Indian affairs is the one thing essentially 
needed to satisfy the feelings of the people, and to improve the condition of the 
country. If it had not been for even such occasional control, as the Parliament 
does exercise, our lot would have been simply ia^olefable-^^Bnfc no such control 
can be advantageously exercised by Parliament, without a searchfrig^fenquiry 
into Indian affairs. There is very much ignorance in Parliament in regard^ to 
Indian questions. Not only is India not represented in Parliament, but it 
wants also a party that would identify itself with Indan interests. , ; - * v 

The truth as regards this country hardly ever reaches Parliament. ■ It 
is certainly not the interest, though it is undoubtedly the duty, of the Indian 
Council to make it known to Parliament ; for that body, under its present cons- 
titution, is the greatest obstruction to all Indian reforms. As a matter of fact r 
there is no actual or even approximate representation of India in any of the 
great Councils of the State, whether in India or in England. Oar Legislative 
Councils in this country are merely shams- The truth is always burked. It is- 
never allowed to rise to the surface; and good care is always taken by 
the official classes to see that a true representation of Indian viewf and 
feelings never goes to the British public and the British Parliament.. 
The Anglo-Indian or official view of every Indian, question is al- 
ways placed before the British public, whether through the Press or the platform 
or in Parliament. Thus India is allowed fa be governed from England in entire 
ignorance of £he wants and wishes of the Indian people. But ignorance is- 
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excusable. What is even wol'se is that when Native public uj inion on any 
question of importance is known, it is completely ignored and disregarded. It is 

i this that we most bitterly complain of, and that almost breaks our hearts. We, 
therefore, want a searching and independent Parliamentary enquiry into Indian 
affairs, in order that the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth may 

>come out, as the result of su ch en quiry , and that Indian reforms may be introduced 
oh the lmes suggested by such enquiry. And in order that the truth may be got 
at, we .wish to see a Parliamentary Committee of enquiry come out to this 
country and take the evidence of the best and most independent portion of the 
Indian community— I mean the . Native community of India, who will bear 
testimony without fear or favour, and who will conceal nothing. A Parliamen- 
tary .enquiry, held and carried . out in England/' will not be as complete and 
effectual, as it will be ititis directed to be held by a Royal Commission, sent to 
India. Such an enquiry .will not only be most interesting, but most useful as a 
sort of stock-taking after the trial that the ey stem of direct Government of 
1 ndia by the Queen has passed through uninterruptedly during the long lapse 
of twenty-seven years. . * 

4 <\. Mr.-. Dayaram Jethmal * rose to propose an amendment which was 
seconded by Mr. Oodharam.Moolohaud and was as follows .— 

,-;.'? S That the following words be added to the proposition as moved :- — u and 
hopes that such enquiry will be by a Roy al Com mission which should be fairly 
constituted and which should have instructions to take evidence both in England 
and in India, '* Speaking in support of his amendment Mr. Dayaram pointed out 
that the Resolution as proposed was lame and would show that the Congress had 
arrived at a. lame conclusion. It did not express the national wish : it expressed a 
mere approval of the proposed enquiry and did not ask for any thing further. He 
reminded the meeting that the Resolution did not state what the constitution of 
the Commission of Inquiry should be, and where evidence should be taken, 
which were the points on which an expression of the national wish was veiy 

'necessary, if the proposed enquiry, was to be of much practical good. He laid 
gtr^A^a-^fee^Sererice between an inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee and 
si, Royal Commission, and said that whereas the former would take evidence 
in England and would be composed of some members of Parliament, the 
latter would'be of a different character as it would be competent to take evi- 
dence in India and could be composed of well informed men who understood. 
Indian affairs better than members of Parliament. If the Resolution as pro- 
posed was adopted; India would have no right to complain if the inquiry was 
not satisfactorily carried on, whereas if his amendment were embodied in the 
Resolution and the proposed inquiry were conducted by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee without evidence being taken in India we should not be in a position to 
say that ve did not get what we wanted. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta observed that he ' had no objection to adopt 

. Mr. Eayaram'a amendment. ' 

V. * % ; Mr. J. ILYajnik said that the constitution of a Royal Commission rest- 
ed entirely with the Ministry in power at the time of its appointment. It was by 
on means possible to say whether a Liberal or a Conservative Ministry would be 
in office when the Committee came to be appoink-d. And therefore there would be 
•much chance of men being appointed w ho would not take impartial views of th e 
* Since appointed a Member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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matters that would come before them- He thought, therefore, that ; the J ^©posi-; 
tUm should remain as it was couche 1 in general terms." - 

Mr K. T. Telang believed that a Parliamentary Committee ;. could not ' 
take evidence in India— a most important consideration. ' * . ' ^ * - V w . 

Mr. K. L. Nulkar would support Mr.. Dayacain's suggestion. It was 
absolutely necessary that evidence should be taken in India A Royal Commission . 
would do that, and would also be independent of English political parties, v.^ ^ 

Mr. D. E. Watch a said that the Congress should ask for a Royal Com- . 
mission. The Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance broke off by dissolu- 
tion of Parliament without making any final report, though a mass of valuable . 
evidence wa=> collected. That might occur again. 1 

Mr. Y. Subrayadu was not in favour of the proposed amendment. Let 
the authorities consider the course proper to be adopted. It might look like dicta- 
tion to Parlaiment, if the Congress adopted the proposed amendment. Details aa V 
to place of examining witnesses <Sc, . might be considered hereafter. 

Mr. Sabapathy Mudaliar dissented from the last' speaker's view about 
the amendment looking like dictation. ; , ; ' ^-M"-' " 

Mr. J. Ghosal thought that evidence must be taken in India, but per - 
haps they might try a Select Committee, and afterwards ask for a Royal Commis- 
sion if that was found necessary. ■ '■ - : -' ' ■ *Sy-- : ';'f I ^: ,^M^ : ^M^ J 

Mr. A. 0. Hume suggested -the omission of the phrase " fairly constitut- 
ed," and Dr. S. V. Athaiye having supported the suggestion, the proposer a^d "; 
seconder of the Resolution agreed to its omission. . . . ' , ; . - * 

Mr. Sabapathy Mudaliar of Beilary said ^he Rioyal Commissiony like the 
Famine Commission, should go about travelling in the country and enquire into : 
the nature of the administration of the country and personally examine^ witnesses. 

Mr. P. Peter Pillai, from Tinnevelly District, said :-t-I would suppdrt 
the proposed amendment to the resolution so that ^the Jloyal Commission or 
Parliamentary Committee might be a great and real firmftRf«t , TT^le^ sjyherQ is' ' 
some good organisation or system of working such Commissions and Committers' 
they will not be of much use. Mr. Sabapathy Mudaliar of Beilary alluded to the ^ 
Famine Commission. I came in contact with the ^Commission and I closely 
studied its various questions and system of working, J had anticipated the failure 
of the Commission and I published a review of, the working of it in a public - 
journal." "W'hen I met Mr. William Digby^ who, took great interest in famine matters, 
I told him that nothing would come out of it productive* of much good to the '■ 
country. My remark >as been fully verified. . Though the Commission had * * : 
great deal co do with questions affecting the general interests' of the county, we , 
find the condition of the ryots growing worse than before — in certain respects 
worse than what it was at the time of the Commission and the famine—for 
instance the forest laws, the salt laws, the re-organisation of the village establish- 
ment &c, which are all very oppressive to the people. Lately, there was the 
Education Commission. That is also a great failure.' I say this from personal 
experience, being connected with the Educational Department. • We have now 

some new difficulties in addition to the difficulties which the Commission profes- . 
see to remove. I do not say any thing disparagingly of the gentlemen that were 

n these Commissions. They were all men of superior attainments and character 'i 
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Bufc the defect lies in the working and organisation of these Commissions, which 
were not of a sufficiently representative character and in which the wauts of the 
people were not sufficiently represented. Unless the Committee or Commission to 
be asked for be thoroughly representative iu character, and unless a portion of 
■ the Commis. ion is composed of members chosen by the people, either among 
Europeans or Indians, I. do not entertain great hopes of the success of the Com- 
mission. So I strongly support the amendment proposed. 

' \Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said : — I had no thought of speaking on this 
resolution, but. I see 1 must say something. There is a notion running 
under some: remarks, that, if a Conservative Government appoints a 
Committee, ' it will not be a good one. I do not think there is 
any good reason for that assumption. The Conservatives are not so bad as that 
they will never do a good thing, nor are the Liberals so good that they never 
did a bad thing. In fact we owe good to both, and we have nothing to do with 
them yet as parties. We are thankful to either party that does us good. The 
Proclamation is the gift of a Conservative Government. I have some experience 
pf fit Parliamentary - Committee, and that Committee, a Liberal one ; and vet 
under theiChairmanship of a / gentleman like Mr. Ayrton, you cannot be sure of 
a fair hearing. On the other hand, & fair minded Chairman and similar members, 
lie they Conservatives or. Liberals, would make a good Committee, and 
give a fair inquiry. Much depends upon the Secretary of State for India. 
If he is a : fair minded person and not biassed in any paiticular 
way, you will have a fair Committee. If we are asking for a Parliamentary 
Committee, we need not be afraid of asking one from a Conservative Govern- 
ment,. A Secretary of- State like Sir Stafford Ncrfch cote (Lord Iddesleigh) will 
give'a fair ; one, and we should not assume that the present Secretary will not 
give a good one^ We should only desire that Anglo-Indians may not be put in 
it, or only a few such in whom Natives have confidence. In such an enquiry 
. ADglo-Indian officials are on their trial, and' they should not be allowed to sit in 
judgment upon themselves. . 

. From the remarks already made, there appears to be # an 4 undecidedness, 
whether to ask for a Committee, or for a Boyal Commission. And there seems 
also a notion underneath, that if we were not satisfied with the one we could ask 

• for the other. Now we must bear iu mind that it is not an easy thing to get a 
Parliamentary Committee or a Boyal Commission, and that you cannot have 
either whenever you like. Do not suppose that if we have a Committee or a 
Commission and if we say we are dissatisfied with its results, we would at once 
get another for the asking.: We must make up our minds definitively as to what 

/ we want and what would be the best thing for us. You should not leave it open 

■■ whether there should be a Committee or Commission. Whichever you want, 
say it out once for all. In dealing with Englishmen, make up your minds 
deliberately, speak clearly, and work persaveringly. Then and then only can 
jou hope to be listened to, and get your wishes. You must not show that 
you do not know your own mind. Therefore, know your own mind, 

; and say clearly whether you desire a Parliamentary Committee, or 
a Boyal Commission. It ' is evidently the desire here, that a full 
and impartial enquiry by fair and high minded English statesmen, with 

.'an adequate number of Natives on the enquiring body, should be carried 
on in India itself. If so, then we must remember that a Parliamentary Committee 



can consifct 01 ly of member* of Parliament, and can sit in the Parliament House 
only. For our purpose to Jay bare the actual conditions of India, an inquiry in 
India, in all departments and in the whole condition of * India— material and 
moral — is absolutely necessary; No enquiry in England, and that with the 
evidence of Anglo-Indians chiefly-— who themselves are on trial, and who would 
not naturally condemn their own doings and work— can ever bring out the v truth 
about India's true condition and wants, and necessary reforms. We, . ; thenV 
irresistibly come to one conclusion, that an enquiry in India^itself is absolutely 
necessary, and that such an enquiry can be conducted by a Royal Commission* 
Only let us clearly say our mind that we i ask for a Royal Commission; 
J)o not let there bo any ; doubt about" what we do really . want, -If I am 
right in interpreting your, desire, then I say let there be no vague 
general resolution, but say clearly and distinctly that we require a Royal 
Commission. ; , • . , . : . • .'\ "'• .-. . '• v • ••• • ■ ** . ■ /* - r •• ; 

After some further discussion in which Mr. S. Agnihotri, Mr. Ananda 
Charlu, Mr. Rangay'ya Naidu, and Mr. B. M. Malabari .took; part, v ;Mr. P. 
Mehta explained that there was no insinuation contained in the*: words ^ fairly 
constituted'*. They were intended to emphasize the necessity for j- a ^Commis- 
sion about which no room should be left for dissatisfaction* as a second Commis- 
sion would not be gifn ted soon after the |lrst. ■, , - r '< 

The President in. summing bp the debate pointed out that every * one 
wanted an inquiry in India as well as in England, and that that really woul4, be 
hest secured by adopting a resolution -asking for a Eoyal Com mission, v . " .. t- 

The Resolution was then unanimously carried in the following form 
*' That this Congress earnestly recommends that the promised inquiry; into the 
working of the Indian administration here and in England, should be entrusted 
to a Royal Commission, the people of India being adequately represented there- 
on, and evidence taken both in India and in England. ? > : \ •' ' ■"■ 'V*. '«'-"V/- v f 

The Congress was then adjourned to 8 i. M.of the following day. : . " 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

$ P ':> ^ e Congress having assembled at 8 a. m. .Mr. S. H. Chiplonkar (of 
Poona) rose to move the 2nd Resolution in the following speech : — 

, - • Mr. Chairman and Members of the National Congress : — The resolution 
which X navsi to propose for your acceptance relates to the India Council of the 
Secretary of State for India. This Council is a remnant, though in another 
shape, of the form of government that prevailed in the days of the East India 
Company ; and, in my humble opinion, the time has arrived when the necessity 
or otherwise of the existence of Ruch an institution as the Iadia Council should 
be considered: It was perhaps inevitable when the government of this country 
was -vested in a commercial" eorpoartion, that thai corporation should 
have delegated its trust to a Managing Board ; but it seem* to ine to be very 
strange that the same device should be perpetuated after the government of this 
country has been transferred to the Crown. The practical result of this state of 
things is that though nominally, we are said to be directly governed by the Bri- 
tish Crown and Parliament, we are still virtually under the government of the 
Company ; nay more, for in some respects, Sir, we may be said to be worse off 

. than before. Unlike the old Court of Directors, the India Counoil is composed 
almost exclusively of retired Anglo-Indian officials, who as a class are naturally 
prone, often from force of habit and sometimes from force of conviction 
to . hand down ' to their successors tbe British Indian Empire 
in - •• pretty . nearly the same conditiou in which they found it, 
and who from the operation of the same causes are incapable of being struck by 

- the abuses of that system which gave them birth, though such abuses might at 
first sight strike any superficial independent observer. Sir, even the authors of 
the Government of India Act of 185S did not contemplate such a consummation 
with equanimity or without misgivings ; for we find the late Lord Beaconsfield 
even then confessing that »« with such men (i.e. retired Anglo Indian officials) 
exercising supreme authority you could not feel sure that you would be able to 
obtain for the inhabitants of India that redress from the grievances under which 
they suffered that English protection ought to secure." The question, therefore, 
naturally arise* what is it that English protection ought to secure to the people 
of India ? r I think you will all agree with me in holding that English protection 
ought to secure the gradual and progressive advance of this country 
m its political status, and indirecty also in its social status, for it may, 

I trust, afford some consolation to those of ray brethren within these 

^ walls as well as outside who have the cause of social reform in India at heart to 
know— and I may be permitted here co passingly observe that English history 
strikingly emphasizes this lesson — "hat political progress must bring 
social progress also in its train ; for, I hold that a nation which 



is politically forward cannot longjaffordto be socially backward, and that a nation 
which is politically backward caa never hope to be socially forward. - It thus 
follows that the constitution of the Government of Inc'ia in ; England must be 
framed primarily with a view to this object. It is necessary to draw a dis junc- 
tion between the Government of India in England and the Government of India 
in India. The former should be constituted with a view to bring 
to bear upon the latter the opinion of the Parliament and people 
of England, and to ■ make the ' latter ' realise their responsibility 
to that opinion. To enable the former to discharge these - functions adequately 
a knowledge of local details is not absolutely necessary ; nay, I would go further 
and say that such a knowledge of local details would desidedly constitute a posi- 
tive disqualification in tlae controlling authority for the simple reason that such 
intimate knowledge of local details leads its possessors to sacrifice general prin^ 
ciples of good government to local prejudices, engendered by bureaucratic 
selfishness, and to rely : almost exclusively upon those prejudices in their conduct 
of Indian affairs. * What we should -look for and have a right to expect in any 
authority constituted in England and invested with the power of controlling the 
actions of the Government of India in India is an Intimate acquaintance with thi 
general principles of human nature and of good government, uncontaminated 
by local and bureaucratic prejudices. In r the" India Council, constituted 
as it now is, you have . nothing bat an intimate knowledge of local details ; 
and, consequently, it is' no wonder that the India Council ever sraceitfi establish-* 
ment in 1868 has been developing an ever .increasing desire for interference in 
all manner of details. It possesses no Substantive power which at om time - the 
advocates of its 'continued existence believed it to possess, and to iny mind this 
circumstance accounts for its increasing desire to interfere in all the details of 
local administration, being of course naturally anxious to justify the wisdom of . 
its original creation and of its continued maintenance. Here, • Sir, with your 
permission 1 wish to invite the attention of the Congress to the testimony of the 
late John Stuart Mill, than whom none worked harder for Averting the fate which 
at last overtook the East India Company and for establishing ^the India Council 
exactly on the lines of the old Court of Directors* ,. 4 : Daring the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Bill ot 1869, which amended the Ac t of 1858 in a few oVtails,. "\Tr. 
Mill, who was then a Member of Parliament, said that it was mobt . imporiiant 
that India should be governed in India and confessed " that of late owing^ - to Che 
increasing facilities of communication there was a great tendenoy to over-inter- 
ference on the part of the Home Government. Mr. Mill: held the same views 
in 18G9, as he did in IS 58, as regards the necessity of Burronnding the ' Indian 
Minister by a Council of experts, but he proceeded to add that " if the Council 
did not possess some substantive power, if they were made a consultative body 
only, they would never have that degree of v. eight which they ought to possess ; 
they would be a mere superfluous wheelin the machinery; if th^y had only 
the power of giving their opinions, they would never be so powerful with ; -^he- 
Secretary of State as his own subordinates in office." It was, however/ conclu- 
sively shown in 1360 by the Duke of Argyll and the Law Officers of the Crown, 
that the Act of 1859 did not vest in the India Council any substantive power 
whatever. In 1869 the Conservatives were in opposition and they thought for a 
time that under the Act of 1853 the Indian Council possessed a substantive 
power m reference to the financial administration ; but it should be borne in 
mind that the Conservative leaders wished even then to deprive the India 



Council of that power of financial control. It will be thus se en, Sir, that neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives wanted the India Council to be anything more than 
a mere consultative body.- Under .such circumstances, I believe, I am fully 
justified in citing the testimony of the late- " John Stuart Mill in favour of the 
Resolution I am submitting for your acceptance. 

At the very commencement of my observations I have stated iny belief 
that though, we are nominally under the direct government of the Crown and 
Parliament of England, yet We are still virtually under the government of the 
East India Company ; nay, I might go further and add that while the exist- 
ing constitution of the English portion of the Indian administration possesses to 
the fullest extent all the vices or shortcomings of its predecessor, it possesses none 
of its redeeming features. It is unnecessary to go into details, and 
it will be sufficient for the purposes of my argument if I notice here briefly the 
striking results of British administration in India and Ceylon which are, each of 
them, governed on separate principles, it being of course well-known that 
Ceylon is governed on Colonial principles. Firstly, then, the race disqualifica- 
tion, which was sought to be removed by the Jlbert Bill, does not exist in 
Ceylon," where the Native and European Magistrates and Judges enjoy similar 
powers as regards their jurisdiction Over EuropeanBritish-born subjects. Secondly, 
as regards the maximum limit of age for ' candidates competing for the Civil 
Service Examination of Ceylon it is even now fixed at '_4, while for India the 
maximum limit is fixed at 19, thus practically shutting the door of public com- 
petition to the natives of India. Thirdly, as regards the disestablishment of the 
English Church, Ceylon has already obtained what it- wanted, while we in India 
can hardly be said to have entered upon even the first stage of the question. And 
fourthly and lastly, the Ceylon Legislative Council has for several years past 
been representative in its character, inasmuch as the independent or non-official 
members of that f egislature are elected by the respective communities which 
ihey represent, and not nominated by Government as in India. In this connection 
it has also to be borne in mind, that the independent , members of the Ceylon 
Legislature Jiave the privilege of interpellating the official members of the body 
on executive matters — a privilege which is entirely denied to us in India. But 
by far the most important feature in connection with the powers and privileges 
of the Ceylon Legislature has yet to be noticed. That feature consists in the fact 
that that Legislature possesses a complete control over the fiuanoes, in that the 
annual budget must be discussed and sanctioned by it. In India it is different. 
The Indian Budget is never presented to the Indian Legislature for approval and 
sanction except upon those occasions when new taxation is contemplated. Thus 
lb comes to pass. that so long as the* Indian Uovernment can manage to puli on 
without additional taxation, the Indian Legislature has no opportunity afforded 
to it of examining and criticizing the budget. Mr. Chairman aud gentlemen, you. 
will all, I dare say, agree with me iu holding that the extreme importance of this 
last mentioned privilege cannot be exaggerated ; for it cannot for a moment be 
denied that that privilege alone has enabled Ceylon to enjoy an immunity, which 
we in India might well envy, from having to bear oppressive burdens which do 
not rightly belong to it- Ceylon has never had to bear, for instance, the cost of 
the Abyssinian War, of the Egyptian -Expedition, or of the entertainment of the 
Sultan of Turkey when in London. The question, therefore, naturally arises, 
what is the cause "of this difference in the treatment which India and Ceylon 
receive at the hands of one common mistress ? It surely cannot be found in the 
• 0 



character of the people of the two countries ; for as a race.the Cinghalese or the \ 
mUlY0S 0 f cm Ion are not only not superior to the Hindus, in .intelligence,; polity ;? 
cal capacity, or civilization, but on hr contrary ; are admittedly their inferiors. 
The Me Sir Erskine Perry, who kn< w both the countries well, bore such a testi- 
mony' lo our ^periority over the natives Ceylon.- In his speech, during: the/ / 
cour«e-of the debate in Ihe House of Commons on Lord Palmerston*s motion for 
leavelo introduce his India Bill, Sir Erskine Perry said that ,: he>new the 
island (Ceylon) well, and was able to Bay, that notwithstanding the inferiority : 
of the Cinghalese to the Hindus as a. race, the improvement, the progress and • 
thefcivilization, that had taken place there, under the Queers Government, were 
infinitely greater ttun could be boasted of in India." fciuce 1858, India too, -like 
Ceylon, has been direct under the Queen's Government for nearly ooe whole 
generation, and yet it must be sorrowfully confessed that we have not been able 
to overtake our cousins of the neighbouring island in the race of progress and 
civilization. That island still maintains its superiority over the main continent 
as r intact as ever. And this fact necessarily suggests the question, what U the : 
prime cause of this sad and sorry spectacle ? To my mind it appears that ooly 
One answer is possible to the question formulated above. Abolish, the India 
Council, and let the Indian Secretary of State direct the Government of . this 
country on the same principles on which the Secretary of State f of the Colonies 
woverns Ceylon and the other Colonies ; and you will soon observe a change for 
the better coming over India* The monstrous fiction that in the India Council 
India would and did find an institution to represent her and to je ilously and 
efficiently watch her interests did at no time, and does not even now, deceive any * 
one in India ; and I am loth to believe that, though; such a Action might have 
deceived the English nation in days long gone by* it can deceive that nation any 
longer. It is this fiction which is' primarily and principally responsible for the 
great body of the evils this 1 country is labouring under • and unless it receives its 
death-blow, which, I firmly believe, it will receive when it is nest put upon its 
trail, ilndia can never hope to obtain that measure of justice which is her. due. 
With these observations I beg to move for your acceptance the Resolution with 
which I have bem charged, namely, That this Congress considers the abolition 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the, 
neoess-try preliminary to all other reforms." . •• v : - ^^ T 

In seconding the Resolution Mr P. Ananda Charlu addressed the Cong- 
ress as ifollows : — I rise to do a duty that has an unpleasant feature about it- 
It consists in proposing that we should turn undertakers. There is, however, one 
circumstance that relieves , it of much of its uisagreeablenees. The proposal is 
made under the call of our mother-country and in her best interests. Under such 
a call and in such interests I take it that we shall not hesitate to turn underta- 
kers, and even worse, within constitutional limits. .What, then, is the thing the 
extinction of which we have to propose ? It is what is quaintly designated 4 The 
India Council" — not any Indian Council, or any Council doing duty in India* 
How is it composed? What is its history ? In its inception, it was little 
better than a relii of -the discredited John Company ; for when the whole 
body of the East India Company was found to be inefficient, apart of that 
very inefficient body was considered fitter "to do what the entire body was 
incapable of doing. This method of procedure is prima facie, queer. But,, perhaps, 
nothing better was feasible under the circumstances, consistently with the 
conflicting interests that had then to be taken into account. Be that as it may, 
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the institution at its formation was a mere relic, kept alive, I must assume, as the 
be st makeshift then possible. Y In its next 6tage of development -it was no better, 
for it was mainly little else than an oligarchy . of fossilised Lndian administrators, 
'presided oyer by the Secretary of State— a member of tne British Cabinet. Nearly 
■every vacancy, as it occurred, was filled by such as had been declared superan- 
nuated for service In India, and it is difficult to see how a body of such men could 
fulfil the functions "of a Council, which is virtually the final arbiter of India's 
destinies and which has to grapple with far more weighty problems 'than call for 
solution % India. 1 do not forget that there is a transit to a far more propitious 
climate. '•.•But; that does pot count for very much. The change might put off 

• dissolution or might diminish the rate oi decline ; but it is inconceivable thati 
after the meridian of life' had long been passed, the change could restore the 
mental and physical, energy of vigoroutv manhood. Then, again, the Indian 
experience of these juaen is not abreast of the times, as they have long b^eu remov- 
ed from, and arei,\ /for 411 practical purposes, beyond the reach of the influences 
and forces actually in operation in India, .It is not, in the nature of things 
possible for" these and such as these to do justice to growing Indian requirements. 
The evil effects of these manifestly infifmatory features in the members are ag- 
gravated by the absolute supremacy which is reserved to the Secretary of State 
for India, as. the President of the Council. In practice, as well as by the 
letter of th<i law, this tremendous authority is reserved to the President, and 
it does not require much effort of imagination to realize the utter helplessness of 
the Council when its' views are overridden by the dictator. No machinery exists- 
for an appeal to Parliament at the instance of the India Council as against the- 
decision of the Secretary of State, and I think this is after all not a matter of 
regret ; for, suppos > such a machinery existed, the result would be do better, as 
the Secretary of Stai.e for India, possessing the ear of his fellow- Cabinet-minist-. 
ers, enjoj^s by that circumstance the command of a Parliamentary majority as a 
matter of course. Without at all imputing to the British Cabinet a wanton desire 

* to injure India, it may well be predicated that, when opposed to purely British 
interests, Indian interests will always give way. Thus we find, by an examination 
of its constitution aud by calculation of probabilities, that the India Concil contains 
no elements of usefulness, but contains a great many elements, tending to do 
harm.. One of the previous speakers said that the British Parliament, conscious 
of its powerlessness to do justice to the claims of India, abdicated its right as a 
final Court of appeal in favour of the India Council, which was evidently institut- 
ed; as an experiment. The experiment has failed, according to the universal 
, verdict, and we wish that an institution which has luckily not existed for quite a 
generation yet, but which having been weighed in the balance has been found 
wanting, may cease to exist. What is proposed to take its place as a more effec- 
tual body to dispose of Indian matters does not fall within my province. The 
proposition to be next moved will contain the provision for its substitute. The 
true scope of my duty is to indicate the inefficiency of the existing Council and the 
necessity of its abolition as a primary condition of all other reforms. For the pur- 
poses of the proposal which I am seconding, it is enough to say that no improve- 
ment is possible till this Council is abolished,' without at all implying that, 
by -itself, such a" step will at once right every thing. To adopt the Rev. Sidney 
Smith's happy way of putting a like case, - " the medical man does not tell 
you, you will be all right, when the bile is got rid of, but he tells you that you 
will vol be righfc, Y;?/ after* the bile is got rid of." With theses, re marks I beg 
to second the proposition before you. * ■ ' 



Mr J Ghosal (of Allahabad) made the following speech in support t>t 
the Resolution --Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : The subject of the resolution 
which I am called upon to support has for some time past occupied so much the 
attention of thoughtful men, who take any interest in the good administration of 
the Indian government both here and in England, and it has been so lucidly and 
ably discussed by the two previous speakers, that I have little or nothing to say in 
support of it. 

Regarding the necessity of abolishing, or at least reconstituting, the 
India Council, no two persons who have given the least thought to the subject 
have any difference of opinion. There exists such a general agreement on the 
subject that no arguments are necessary to convince those who care to pay any 
attention to the subject, that steps must be taken to effect a change in or toabolish 
the Council altogether without further loss of time, not only for the good of the 
people of this country, but also for that of the Government itself, because 1 consi- 
der what is good for the one is also good for the other. 

The India Council was no doubt instituted at first to serve a good and 
useful purpose ; buD practically it has proved otherwise, as is often found to be the 
case with many administrative arrangements made in different countries at 
different times- Our best intended schemes are often found m practice to prove the 
contrary. When the administration of this country was transferred from the Bast 
India Company to the Crown it was virtually trausfrred to the Secretary of State 
for India. Owing to the very constitution of the British Government and the 
frequent changes of party government in England there was/ and still there is, 
no knowing who might become the Secretary of State for India , and at what 
moment. As a rule, persons having no previous connection with this country 
and possessing no knowledge of its affairs are selected to fill the post. For s"ch 
men to carry on properly the administration of this vast country, and that while 
sitting in England, was considered almost an impossibility unless helped with in- 
formation and advice by men who had real knowledge of this country and its people. 
Under the circumstances the English statesmen then in power thought it necessity 
to provide the Secretary of State with a Council whose members' might not only 
help him, but also to a certain extent serve as a check, on his vagaries and high- 
handedness. No one could at that time find fault with such an arrangement. Let 
us see, however^ what have been its practical results and why. For reasons already 
stated no single individual holds the office of Secretary of State for a long time, 
but the fifteen members of his Council are almost pprmanent fixtures there. It 
is true that they are not now appointed to hold office during good behaviour, which 
meant, almost for life, still the ten years for which they are now appointed is a 
pretty long time, and they are all considered gr.eat authorities on all questions con- 
cerning India. The Secretary of State having no such pvetensious cannot but be 
guided more or less by the views, opinions and advice of these members ; conse- 
quently, it is these members *ho virtually control and guide the administration of 
this country. I may say the Secretary of State is almost bound to act according 
to their views. Even the general impression, that, in masters concerning the ex- 
penditure of public funds, the Secretary of State possesses the power of acting 
without the concurrence of his Council, has no real foundation. 'J his is apparent 
from what has just been so ably explained by my -friend, Mr» Chiplonkar. In 
fact, if the Secretary of State possessed the power, placed a,s he is, he would 
be most reluctant to use it except on rare occasion f, when backed or guided by a 
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much stronger force, the policy of his.party in Parliament, or the deoision of the 
Cabinet, Ministers. Knowing all these circumstances we look up to those fifteen 
members of the^India Council as the most important personages in deciding the 
fate of our country. This brings us to a consideration of their qualifications for 
exercising such powers. ; Are they really fit to govern India or to control, give 
shape to, supervise, and to find out the defects in the policy of those who carry on 
the actual work of . administration in this country ? Almost all of them are 
retired Anglo-Indian officials. Owing to the peculiar circumstances and sur- 
roundings of their position while in this country some of , these Anglo-Indian 
officials have in them less of an Englishman than of an Oriental despot. Consi- 
der also, gentlemen, the value of their knowledge of this country and its people. 
India is now passing through a rapid, very rapid, transition. Look at the changes 
„that have taken place within the last twenty, or say ; teo, years. Th9 India of 
. to-day is very different even from the India of 1880. Five years ago who could 
have foreseen or believed that all classes of people, Hindoos, MahomedanSj Parsis, 
and others, in every part of this vast country — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Punjab, 
North West Provinces, Oudh, etc., would, without any pre-arrangement or inter- 
communication, simultaneously become; so enthusiastic in manifesting their 
grateful feelings for a single individual, as they did in their demonstrations to- 
wards bur late beloved Viceroy,, Lord Kipon, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the country. Again, five years ago the very idea of such a national gather- 
ing as this of delegates from every part of India, belonging to different castes and 
creeds, uniting for common objects, and -travelling long distances almost at a 
moment's notice— because it is not yet a month since the time and place of this 
Congress were fixed and notified— the very idea of National Congress would have 
been considered Utopian or impossible. The members of the India Council would 
be the very last persons to believe that since their departure from India the 
country has undergone such a mighty change. The knowledge possessed by. 
these members regarding India is of very little use at the present moment. Their 
ideas and notions of the India of their days and its people have become almost 
ancient. As men grow in age, their opinions and convictions as- well as their pre- 
judices are liable to become fixed and stereotyped, and their capability to, under- 
stand and realise the effects of the changes [daily taking place around them is 
proportionately diminished. Even when they understand them they feel disin- 
clined to adapt themselves to the altered state of things. Eor this reason the 
conclusions arrived at by these members of the India Council are often formed 
on a wrong basis, and, therefore sometimes they do us harm even in wishing to 
do us good. It is a well known fact that the generality of Anglo-Indian officials 
conduct the administration of this country in a manner which best ensures the 
preservation of their interests and of the services to which they belong. Their 
policy is always opposed to our advancement. And as the India Council is regu- 
larity recruited from the very same class of officials its members are the peren- 
nial representatives of Anglo-Indian prejudice* policy, and interest. Honourable 
exceptions are occasionally found among them; but these only prove the rule. 
Members of the India Council are, however, not always to be blamed for all the 
mischief that is done to Indian interests. They are but human. In many cases 
they have to uphold the policy they themselves had been carrying on while in this 
country, and sometimes they have to sit in judgment upon their own acts during 
their official careers. At other limes they have to judge of the acta done by 
those whom they personally know well, of whose abilities they have high opinion 
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and for whose judgment they have respect. It is but natural that under such 
circumstances'they should do as they have been doing. If we' had a different 
class of men as member* of the India Council, men free from local and party pre- 
judices and having no real or imaginary interest in upholding this,- that or the 
other policy, men who would understand and could take cognizance of the real 
state of affairs as they are now. or happen be from time to time, and had sym- 
pathy with our just aspirations, such a 1 Coancil would be a great boon to our 
country. As it is at present constituted it has become an anachronism-^-fnore a 
source of mischief than good. The proceedings of the India Council are not made 
public. The public can never know who is really - responsible for the decision 
which a Secretary of State may have given on any particular question. It is 
almost an open secret that in the question of raising the age of the Indian Civil 
Service candidates the late Secretary l>f» State arrived at the decision not accor- 
ding to his own lights, but according to those of the members of his Council ; but 
no one can fix the responsibility on them.. In fact, the mouthpieces bf the Anglo* 
Indian bureaucracy, the newspapers conducted in this country to represent their 
views, have already done their best tq fix the responsibility on' the Secretary o£ 
State alone, because Lord Kimberley,\ who was then holding that office, happen-; 
ed to belong to the Liberal party. Divided responsibility by itself is a sure source 
of mischief, but the members of the India Council, though the real arbiters of our 
fate, are irresponsible, and the exercise 6i irresponsible power is always tnost mis. 
chievous and dangerous. Is it not, gentlemen, then high time that these mespori-- 
sible dignitaries Bhould cease to take such supreme part in tb^o, administration of 
our country ? Considering these, as well as a few other points which the limited 
time allowed to each speaker will not permit me io touch upon, we cannot help 
asking for the abolition of the India Council. , When we think; of this question, 
another naturally occurs to us, that is, by what other agency or agencies that 
useful purpose could be served for which the India Conncil was originally created 
andhowthfi work thatisnow" done by the body should be conducted. The question 
is so important and vast that I don't think this is the proper time and place to go 
into its details. Much of the work could be easily performed by Under-Secreta- 
ries as is the case with the office of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. But 
there would still remain a' good portion which it is desirable, nay necessary, should, 
be disposed of by a tribunal composed of men who are duly qualified to deal with, 
it. We have also to consider whether such a tribunal should be located in .Eng- 
land or in India, or partly there and partly here. Should the much-wished for 
Ecyal Commission for enquiring into the administration of India be aoon appoint- 
ed, much light will also be tb :own on this subject during the course of chat en- 
quiry. Whatever that enquiry may be lead to, one thing is certain." The reconsti- 
tution or the abolition of the India' Council is particularly necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to all other much needed reforms in the administration of this country. . We 
no longer wish to be blessed with the so-called wisdom and experience of the 
India Council, nor with the fruits of their brain and pen. At the same time 
we. want some other body to take not only their ; ! functions, 
but also some additional once and ' in the deliberations of that 
body wish to have the views and the wants of the* people of this country re-' 
presented by our own countrymen, and those selected not from the class favoured 
by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, but from a different one. We want our interests 
represented by such of our countrymen as are more anxious to do good to our 
country than to please the big officials and secure .titles for theinselvea and 
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lucrative appointments for their relations— we want men who are in real sym- 
pathy with the educated classes and the people at large. To speak plaioly, we 
! who suffer most on account of the shortcomings bf our adminstrators, wish to 
have a real share in the administration of our own, affairs. We want to take the 
't work of administration more and more into our own hands so far as it is compatible 
v with the imperial- policy of the British Government. "We eannol, however, 
expect this reform jaud a change in the fiscal policy of the country, until the In- 
dia Council is abolished and the India Act of 1858 amended. 

With these observations, gentlemenj I beg to recommend to your 
favourable consideration the Eesolution which I have been called upon to support. 

JMr.Sayni said he did riot wish to oppose the Eesolution, but rather to 
make an inquiry. The India Council had existed for many years and we ought to 
he cautious in asking for ■ Its total abolition . Would not the Secretary of State 
become a perfect autocrat without the Council ? And would it not be better to 
wait for the result of the inquiry that the Congress were asking for, as that inquiry 
must necessarily embrace this question ' of the existence and powers of the In- 
: cb*an Council ? . , 

- Mr.V.Subrayadu said that fears had been expressed that if the India 

Council was abolished, ihe Secretary of State would become a perfect autocrat. He 
thought the Secretary of State was an autocrat now. The Councillors are worthy 
men of antiquated notions and obsolete, knowledge. They are not representative, 
, and it is difficult to arrange for a representative Council. The system we should 
have is that which exists in the Colonies. 

\ J * Mr.P.M.Mehta in reference, to Mr. Sayani's doubts pointed out that the 
inquiry asked for was not so much for the purpose of their making up their minds 
n4 for testing the conclusions .they had come to. The case as regards the India 

• Council seemed to him complete. The other doubt of Mvt Sayani had been 
answered by the late speaker. (A member: Bui; ihs Colonies have Parliament of 
their own. ) That is true,, but I don't believe in secret irresponsible conclaves. We 
must'; have a government carried out in open day-light. And here, continued 
Mr.PJVI. Mehta, I would ask leave to make a remark about a matter on which 
there* is a great deal of misapprehension.- I wish all our countrymen to consider 
how far we can get on without the aid of what is called party government. The 
system of English administration is based on party and .our fortunes being bound 
up with England, we must resort to that system for our wants also. In theEnglish 
system, truth cannot be brought out except by the concussion of debate when 
each case is explained from both sides. Returning to the main subjec.t of debate, 
Mr. P. M.' Mehta said, Indian officers of Government were supposed to be unfit 

■ for work at the age of 557 Could it, then, be reasonably supposed that the effete 
Anglo-Indian ■ official s who are appointed to the India Council are less unfit ? 
Further it must be remembered that these bureaucrats must always be partial to 
what their brother bureaucrats do out here as Hhef have themselves done similar 
things in their time. They are, therefore, an exceedingly unsatisfactory appellate 
tribunal over the local officers. ' ' , 

' Mr. Sabapathi Mudaliar said that the abolition of the India Council is 
necessary not only for the sake of the effioient administration of the country 
but it is also necessary in point of economy. The poverty of India is such as 
not to be able to afford to pay heavily for the double government when there i« 
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•nothing to recommend it. By the abolition, of the Council we shall obtain a- 
large saving to the public revenue, and wej shall have the further advantage of 
making the government. more local than now. ' .. . 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

In proposing the next resolution, the Hon'ble E. T. Telang observed : 
Mr. President, I confees I- feel a certain amount of embarrassment because I 
happen just now to be a member of one of those bodies, the reform of 
which is insisted on in the Resolution that has been entrusted to me. 
However, I will endeavour to do my best in placing that Resolution beforei-you. 
It runs as follows : — " That this Congress considers the reform and expansion of 
the Supreme and existing Legislative Councils, by the admission of a consider- 
able proportion of elected members, (and the creation of similar Councils for the 
North West Provinces and Oudh, and alsofor the Punjab) essential ; and holds that 
all Budgets should be referred to these. Councils for consideration, their members 
being moreover empowered to interpellate the Executive in regard to*all branches 
of the administration ; and that a standing committee of the House of Commons 
should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests that may be 
recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise by the Executive of' * 
the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling the decisions of such ma- 
jorities." X think it will be convenient if I say a few words on each'of the im-- 
portant points embraced in the Kesolution. I have now read? In the first place 
there can be little doubt that the two great divisions' of . the 
Empire, viz, the Punjaub, and the ' North West • Provinces 
and Oudh, ought to have Legislative Councils ■/ of . tEeir . own,; " It is 
unnecessary now to consider the question whether they = should have had their 
own local Councils before. We have got now, to deal with the future, and I do 
not anticipate that there will beany difference of opinion among ourselves on this 
point, that in future those Provinces should have Local Legislative Councils cons- 
tituted like those which the other Provinces possess or may hereafter possess. ' 
How should those Councils, then, be constituted ? At present they are almost en- 
tirely under the system of nomination. I say almost entirely, because in the reign 
of our late beloved Viceroy, Lord Bipon, what may be called in some 
sense a new departure was made in the mode of nomination, when 
our late distinguished countryman, Babu Kristodas Pal, was called into the ■ 
Supreme Legislative Council. And that mode has been followed in the appoint- 
ment of the successor of Kristodas Pal—my friend Mr. Pyari Mohan Mukarji. 
Barring these exceptions, however, which may be said to prove the rule, our 
Legislative Councils have always been recruited, by nominations. Now 
I do not know whether I am estopped, as we lawyers phrase it, 
from saying that the practical working of this system has not always 
been satisfactory. But however that may be, there can be no doubt 
that that system is now, at all events, unsatisfactory in principle. Under the 
excellent scheme of Local Self- Government elaborated during the viceroyalty of 
Lord Eipon we shall have a complete network of Municipal and Rural Boards, ,' 
which shall to a greater or less extent be manned by representatives of the peo- 
ple elected by the people themselves. And that being so, it seems quite manifest, 
that as a keystone, so to say, to this arch of local elective bodies in each Presi- 
dency you must have elected Legislative Council at the capital city of -each 
Presidency. This seems obviously so appropriate that it is unnecessary to fur- 
ther labour the point. - " 
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It will be noticed, that the phrase used in the Re so ution is " a con- 
siderable proportion of elected members." This phrase has been used advisedly, 
as it does not seem to be desirable that we should now pledge ourselves to any 
specific proportion. to be observed throughout the Empire. Local conditions, the 
laws enacted to effectuate local self-government in different Provinces, will have 
to be looked to in fixing the proportion in each case. But it seems to me per- 
sonally, that ia order to give the principle of election a fair soope, at least one 
half of each Council should be elected. In our Local Boards and Municipalities, 
Acts in this Presidency, that is the proportion fixed,and it would not be a very revo- 
lutionary demand to ask for that proportion in the highest Council in each Presi- 
dency- There is one important question In connection with thispoiut as to election, 
which, as being one of detail and depending to a very large extent on local condi- 
tions, has pot been dealt with in the Eesolution itself, But it is desirable that I 
should now refer to it. We may be asked, what is your electoral constituency ? 
How are you going to get your members elected P Well, as I say, I am not going 
to ask the Congress to come to any formal resolution on these points, but I 
thinV it is right that I should indicate some modes by which the thing can be 
done, if it is determined to do it. For each Presidency Town, then, there are 
several well organised bodies to which the right of election may be given. There 
are, for instance, the Municipal Corporations of each of our Presidency Towns, 
? which can be asked to return one or more members. Then there areche Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and the Universities to which ako such a right may properly 
be given. Again, well-establisned political Associations- — such as the one whose 
aid the Government of India recently resorted to on the two occasions I have 
"just named — might fairly be asked to return some members. Thus we can get a 
satisfactory electoral body within the Presidency Towns. But this is, of course 
very far from enough. The Mofussil Districts must also be represented. And 
for this puroose, too, well-established political Associations in the Districts might 
-be utilized as well as the bodies which naturally present themselves as suitable 
for the purpose, namely, the various rural and Municipal Boards established in 
each Province. It will be understood that I am making these remarks, not as 
showing .what in my opinion should be done at once, but as showing rather, that 
while we leave open these questions touching the working out of the details of 
our scheme, we hive bestowed some thought upon those questions, andean, when 
. the time comes, suggest some feasible modes for their solution. 

So much, for the constitution of the Couocils. JN r ow as to their func- 
tions. And the first additional function which this Eesolution points out is one 
connected with finance. Under the existing law and practice, financial Budgets 
nave to be submitted to the Legislative Councils, whenever new measures of tax- 
ation have to be passed. But according to a ruling of Lord Northbrook*s, about 
the correctness of which it is not needful now to inquire, Budgets cannot be sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Councils when new measures of taxation are not propos- 
ed by the "Executive Government. And we know, accordingly that such Bud- 
gets have only been published for many years as part of Government llesola- 
tions- Well, we propose that the practice prevailing in cases where new taxation 
is called for should be made the universal practice and be prescribed by law. It 
will be noticed that at present we only ask for the Budget being brought forward 
for consideration in the Councils. We do not propose what would probably be a 
too radical measure just now— namely, that the Councils should have power to 
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re j ee t the Budgets of the Executive Government, But even without this power, 
which might conceivably hamper the work of Government, it must do some good, 
and can do no harm to allow non-official views of Government measures .to be 
publicly proclaimed by responsible persons, in recognized modes, and in such a 
way that the constituted authorities must necessarily be informed about them 
and feel themselves called upon, in some sense, to answer such views, It seems 
to me quite obvious, that as I have said before, our proposal on this point may 
fairly be expected to do some good and cannot possibly do any harm. ! ; vi ; { • 

.Well, then, the next point is in reference to the power of -interpellation. 
This, again', appears to me to be a very moderate modicum of reform, the conces- 
sion of which cannot lead to any -mischief . I had occasion a few months ago to 
speak on this subject to an eminent authority in this Presidency, ; who must for 
the present be nameless, and an objection was ' then somewhat faintly, I may 
say, suggested to this reform. It was suggested that this power of interpellation 
may be abused, as it has been by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett in the House of Com- 
mons. I quite accepted then, as I accept now, the view that the power of inter- 
pellation is susceptible of being abused, like any other power, but I ventured .to 
point that there was no reason to anticipate any such abuse of the power ' here, 
at all events for many years after it ' was first conceded. And when .the time 
comes, it will be quite open to the authorities then to deal with, the/ evil ^as/ inay 
seem most fitting. But until that time comes, I think we ' may : very fairly and 
reasonably consider the objection as beyond the pale of practical politics. And 
now let us see what will be the advantages of giving such a power to oilr Councils. 
In the first place, we all know that at present the responsible authorities 1 of ' 
Government have very few unexceptionable modes of quieting discontent, by 
explanations of the motives and actions of Government. There is no official 
journal, and therefore no way which the officials consider to be . consistent, with 
their dignity for offering any information that may dispel dissatisfaction/" A 
power of interpellation vested in the Council affords' a , moBt unobjection- 
able remedy for thk state of things Again, matters - are always^ cropp- 
ing up, which do not attract attention at headquarters in time 
to avert mischief. To these matters attention could be drawn in Council 
effectively and witbout much difficulty, and, at the same time, with the best re- 
sults The whole adminstration will thus be popularised, and - friction between 
the rulers and the ruled minimised. In questions. like those which have arisen in 
connection with the Forest, the Abkari,or the land Revenue administration inthise 
Presidency, the existence of a general power ot interpellation must be prolurjtiv • 
of great good. * : .< 

Lastly, we come to the point how differences of opinion in Council should 
be dealt with. On unimportant points, of course, the Executive Government on 
-the spot inuio decide finally— bhe responsibility for the administration being vest- 
ed m them. But on important points, where also, oi course the Government on 
the' spot must decide for th« same reason, it need not be allowed to decide finally 
If the pomt u important enough for a majority oi the Council/thus overruled by 
the Executive to record their protests, such protests ought to go up for final 
decision to the great and Supreme Courjcil of the British Empire— the House of 
Commons These protests would deal, almost necessarily one may say, with 
great and fundamental questions of policy,' and upon them, even under present 
arrangements, the ultimate authority now rests with the House of Commons. 
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On that point also, therefore, our proposals cannot be fairly regarded, as either 
impracticable or revolutionary. , ; 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I need say more on the present 
occasion. The eubjeot is one which has been frequently discussed by our 
countrymen, and . there is a general consensus of opinion amongst us. 
The remarks, therefore, which I have ventured to address you really 
embody the main . reasons upon which we have generally arrived at 
the conclusion that the reforms mentioned in this Resolution ought 
now to be undertaken. Those reforms I venture to think are in themselves 
i quite reasonable ; they are thoroughly praticable and not in the least revolution- 
ary j; and they are calculated, on the one hand, to facilitate the work of the Gov- 
ernment, and, on the other, to afford a fair scope for the aspirations of the people 
in the direction of public usefulness. I therefore confidently commend this Reso- 
lution to the acceptance of the Congress. 

* > '■; The Hon'ble S. Subramania Iyer (Madras) : — Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen — I rise with great pleasure to second the proposition just proposed to 
you by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Telang, especially as I see that there is no need to 
, make a ' speech in support of it. Gentlemen, my friend has so 
well exhausted all that/ could be said ' on the subject and has 
so : completey anticipated me that I really have nothing to add 
to what: he has already told you in such elegant and convincing 
'language, unless I mean to paraphrase to you what he has been saying and thus 
mar the effect of his speech. He has pointed out to you the defects in the pre- 
sent (jonstitution of these Councils and has indicated to you the nature of the 
remedy to be applied and the lines on which reformation should proceed. He 
has sketched out to you a scheme which is perfect in its details so far as it goes 
and withal so feasible, that if we but succeed in getting Government to recognise 
it as practicable, we need not yet despair of a bright future. As he has himself 
admitted the scheme is not put forward as a janaeea for all the evils, but I have 
no hesitation whatever in saying that it would go very far indeed to minimise 
the evils to a considerable degree. Having said this, I am almost tempted to sit 
down and make over the balance of my ten minutes to my friend Mr. Naoroji, 
"whom l a in sure you will all be anxious to hear at some length. But before I 
sit down, I think I may say a few words which will enable you to judge to what 
opinion I myself incline. Though my connection with the Madras Legislative 
Council has not been quite as long as Mr. Telang*s in Bombay— I have been only 
■ a year in it-rl think I may fairly claim to have had sufficient experience of its 
working- to enable me to form an opinion as to their utility. I should not fail to 
^dmit however, that the actual working of these Councils is enveloped in some- 
what of a mystery and to one outside it, it is a puzzle how it is that the .non-offi- 
cial members are so little able to do good of any kind. Naturally enough they come 
in for a good round of abuses. I myself on many an occasion, when bad laws enact- 
ed laid the whole blame on their shoulders, and indulged in rather severe criti- 
cism "of their actions/ It was not till } myself became a member 
of the Madras Council that I saw how unjustly our friends in the Coun- 
cil were censured in the majority of instances and what little influence 
they possessed in the Council either for good or for evil. With the 
best intentions in the world, I may assure you gentlemen, they find themselves 
in the wrong "place, and bo long as the present constitution of these Councils re- 
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main unchanged it is idle to expect that these non-official members will prove 
of any great use to' the country. The misfortune is that these non-official 
members are not allowed to feel any responsibility, and, even if some of them 
assume it, no opportunity is given them to render themselves useful. I do 
not say this in any captious spirit -and I disclaim all intention of giving any 
offence. Somehow or other,, these local. Councils have become so altered . 
in their constitution that they have altogether lost their original character . and 
I do not think that they now answer the purpose for which they were originally 
designed* "Whatever may have been the intention ., with which these 
Councils were constituted at first and whatever doubts may be entertained now :■ 
as to their present constitution, I do not suppose, there can be any doubt: that 
they at no time possessed a representative character. For sometime past these 
Councils have been so worked as to render them, by no means efficient even as ? 
exponents of non-official opinion. If one carefully noted the successive laws ^ 
that are enacted by these Councils, one would plainly see that the function's of 
these Councils are limited to registering the decrees of the Executive. Govern- 
ment and stamp them with legislative sanction. I ani willing to agree with . Mr. 
Telang that there is an element pfc usefulness in these Councils which might 
yet be utilized to. our advantage. Admitting that, I am sceptical whether any 
material good will result from. these Councils, so long as thej presen^system of the 
Executive settling beforehand for all practical purposes in an irrevocable manner 
the principle of all measures that are introduced into the.se Councils is main- 
tained. It appears to me that I might say without any breach of confidence,, 
that during the short time that I have been in the Council, 1 have not experienced 
any difficulty in getting my suggestions adopted if only they related to details. 
Every suggestion that I' made was received with great consideration so long as it 
did not trench on the principle already determined upon by the Government. So 
far as that goes, I must do the Government the justice to say that they are not 
only anxious to hear non-official opinion, but they also try to adopt it as far as 
possible consistent with the principle of the measure. The drawback then as T 
just now pointed out, is that the principles of the measures that are introduced 
into the Councils are previously determined by the/ Government, behind the back • 
of the Legislative Councils as it were and the difficulty of*i the non-official mem- 
bers consists in their not being able to modify them in any manner. The diffi- 
culty lies in this and I am glad that Mr. Telang has thrown light on. this aspect 
of the question. I must concede that it may be difficult to counsel Government 
of the real extent of this evil and whatever difficulties there/may be in convin- 
cing Government that the scheme that is now put forward , is practicable, I do 
not think that there is any difficulty in bringing home to them the necessity of v 
reconstituting these Councils on a popular and a representative basis. Tarn 
afraid I have taken more of your time than I properly ought, especially as icy 
good friend Mr. Dadabhai JSTaoroji, whom I feel no doubt you are all impatient 
to hear, is to follow me. I. will not therefore take any more of your rime and I 
do not believe that, before I sit down, it is necessary that I should formally 
commend the proposition moved by Mr. Telang for your acceptance, as I do not 
think there can possibly be two opinions on the subject. \ ^ 

The Hon'ble Dadabhai Naorji (Bombay) :— I am glad my friends, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Telang and theEon'ble Mr. S. Iyer have relieved me of much trouble,: 
, as they have anticipated a deal of what I had to say, which I need not repeat? . 
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' We ask for representation in the Legislative Councils of India. It is 
not for aia to teach the EDglish people how necessary representation is for good 
government. We have learnt the lesson from them, and knowing from them how 
great a blessing it is to those nations who eajoy it, and how utterly unEnglish it is 
for the English nation to withhold it from us, we can, with confidence and trust, 
ask them to give us this. I do not want to complain of the past. It is past and gone- 
It cannot be said now that the time ia not come to give us representation. Thanks 
to our rulers themselves, we have now sufficiently advanced to know the value of 
representation and to understand the necessity that representation must go with 
taxation, that the taxed must have a voice in the taxation thatisimposed on them. 
. We are British subjects, and I say we can. demand what we are entitled to and ex- 
pect at (.British hands as their greatest and most noble institution and heri- 
tage. It is our inheritance also and we should not be kept out of it. Why, if 
we are to be denied Britain's best institutions, what good is it to India to be 
under the British sway ? It will be simply another Asiatic despotism. What 
makes us -proud to be British suli ects, what attaches us to this foreign rule with 
deeper'loyalty than even our own past Native rule, is the fact that Britain is the 
parent of free and represantative Government, and, that we, as her subjects and 
"children, are entitled to inherit the great blessing of freedom and representation. 
We claim the inheritance. If not, we are not the British subjects whish the Pro- 
clamation proclaims us to be^equal in rights and privileges with the rest of her 
Majesty's subjects. We are only British drudges or slaves. Let us persevere. 
Britain would never be a slave and could not, in her very nature and instinct, 
make a slave. Her greatest glory is freedom and representation, and, as hersub- 
jects, we shall have these blessed gifts. 

; ' Coming to the immediate and practical part of our demand I may say 
that it will be to Government itself a great advantage and relief — advantage, 
inasmuch as it will have the, help of those who know the true wants of the Natives, 
and in whom the Natives have confidence, and relief so far that the responsibility 
of legislation will not be upon the head of Government only, but upon that of the 
representatives of the people also. And the people will have to blame themselves 
if they fail to send the right sort of men to represent themselves. I think Govern- 
ment has now reason rather to thank than repel us for demanding this boon 
which, if granted, will, on the one hand make government easier and more 
effective, and, on the other, attach the people to British rule more deeply than 
before. 

Our first reform should be to have the power to tax ourselves. With 
that and another reform for which I shall move hereafter, India will advance in 
material and moral prosperity, and bless and benefit England. The proposal about 
the right of interpellation is very important,---— as important and useful to Govern- 
ment itself as to the people. The very fact, that questions will be put in the Coun- 
cil, will pre vent in a measure that evil which at present is beyond Gcvernment's 
reach to redress. ^Government will be relieved oftheodium and ineonvienee which it 
at present suffers from misunderstanding and want of opportunities of giving expla- 
nation. The British Parliament and public, and the British Government in all 
its departments, benefit largely by this power of putting questions in Parliament 
and the same will be • the result here. There will be, in the circumstances of 
India, one essential difference between the British Parliament and the Indian 
Legislative Councils, In Parliament, the Government, if defeated, resigns, and 
9 
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the Opposition comes into power. That cannot be done in India. Whether de» 
feated or not, Government will remain in power. Moreover, the Secretary / of 
State for India will have the power to veto, and no harm * can happen. If the 
Government, either Provincial or Supreme, disregard the vote against it, and if the 
Secretary of State support the disregarding Governm ent, there will be, as a last 
remedy, the standing Committee of Parliament as the ultimate appellate body to 
decide on the point of disagreement ; and thus Parliament will truly, and not 
merely nominally as at present, "become the final controlling authority. /.,, . 

We are British subjects, and subjects of the same gracious sovereign 
who has pledged her royal word that we are to her as all her other subjects, and 
we have a right to all British institutions, I(If we are true to ourselves, and per- 
severingly ask what we desiie, the British people are the veryfpeople on earth 
who will give what is right and just. ... From what has already been done in the 
past we have ample reason to indulge in this belief.- Let us for the future equally 
rely on that character and instinct of the British. They have taught us our wants 
and they will supply them.| ^ a ' 

Mr. Venkat Subarayadu in supporting the Eesolution pointed out that 
the Indian Council's Act was now nearly twenty-five years old and} that it was 
time it should be amended. ' ' ' '- "" 7' ; " '/ : ■: ^ ; '; v 

Mr. Dayaram Jethmal said: — That there was no representation of the 
country in these Councils in the proper sense of .the word. Although the Councils 
contained some official members who could boast of past acquaintance with certain 
provinces-in the course of their official duties, these gentlemen were in no sense 
representatives of those provinces. To speak of them as representatives would be 
as correct as to speak of Mr. Maclean as a representative of the Presidency of 
Bombay in the British Parliament. He urged the meeting to consider whether the 
views and wishes of the people could be represented in any sense by the official 
members. There were several measures vitally affecting the- inhabitants of vast 
tracts of country as to the* passage of which through the Councils those inhabi- 
tants knew absolutely nothing. And yet the speaker and every one could say 
that m respect of such measures the proceedings of the Councils showed that the 
people affected by themvhad made no objections, though the several Bills had been 
duly published. Asa matter of fict sufficient publicity was never given to* £ he 
Bills and proceedings of the Legislative Councils. The chief defect lay in the 
fact that these proceedings and Bills were not published in-*' the languages or 
characters or in papers which the people understood or read, and were not 
accessible to all. Take the instance of the Bind Encumbered Estates - Act and 
the Sind Village Cess Act which had not come to the knowledge of the people of 
Sind until after they actually became law. The few who heard or read about 
the former were those who were least affected by them. These Acts had not the 
approval of the people and were being continually complained of in Sind, and 
yet in the Council it seemed to have been assumed that the people wanted them 
because, though . duly published, no objections to them had been received 
by Government! Would this happen if the , provinces were represented 
in the Councils? If nothing else * the representatives would at least 
inform their constituents' of the introduction of measures into the Councils eve 
if they were unable to successfully oppose their passing or bring about their 
passing in the form acceptable to the people. - , ■ , 
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Mr. K. L. Nulkar (Pooiia) said that this was the first constructive Reso- 
lution, so to speak, that the Congress would be adopting. He therefore desired 
to know what it was proposed to do in regard to this class of Resolutions after the 
. Congress had passed them. He also thought that the Resolution might go fur- 
ther and ask for the right of election to the Secretary of State's Council. 

In' reply to Mr* Nulkar*s question the President stated that it was intend- 
ed to bring up before the Congress a formal resolution in regard to the point rais- 
de, and that the matter could then be most properly discussed. 

Mr. Murlidhar (Punjaub) said that previous speakers had spoken 
of the existing Legislative Councils as "shams," but in the N. ~W. 
Provinces and the Punjaub, even these " shams" had no existence 
There, it; is supposed, that officials, not mixing with the people, knowing little 
of their wants and wishes^ were nevertheless representatives of the people. 1'his 
will not do. We must have real direct representation and then we Bhall be able 
to minimise the influence of the men . 'who are not true representatives of the 
people. •/ ■ ^ ■ < ■ • 

; The Hon'ble M. G. Ranade remarked that the Congress ought to put 
forward a scheme complete in itself. The provision in the proposed Resolution 
about differences of opinion was not enough. The Secretary of State alone 
would be almost powerless before the War Department and the Treasury 
Department of the United Kingdom, and it was, therefore, necessary to have 
something instead of his Council* if that Conncil was to be abolished, He had 
hoped that such a substitute would be -proposed in this Resolution, but he did 
not see any such substitute. He pointed to the repeal of the Cotton Duties, of the 
Yernacular Press Act, the introduction of a Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Revenue into the whole empire, and the expenditure in the Military Department 
as instances of matters in which it was necessary to strengthen the hands of the 
Secretary of State by a . Council well constituted. After referring to Fox's and 
Pitt*s India Bills, Mr, Ranade suggested for consideration the point whether it 
was not desirable to ask that the Council of the Secretary of btaLe should be 
composed partly of elected and partly of nommatedimembers. 

- \ Mr, Hume pointed out that a substitute for the Indian .Counoil as re- 
gards extravagant expenditure was provided in the scheme proposed by th& 
Resolution—in the power«of interpellation and the financial power. 

Mr. GK Subrahmanya Iyer said that it would never do to trust to a 
Council for escaping from the settled policy of the Ministry and of Parliament. 
The question of the permanent settlement wasSa vital one in Madras- Sir Louis 
Malet helped Madras there, but it was the Council of the Secretary of State 
which was obstructive in that matter. 

Divan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao thought that a Council' would be 
unnecessary only if the Secretary of State was like the Colonial Secretary, but 
not otherwise. He thought the reference to a Paliamentary Committee would 
expose India to the riek^of government by English political parties. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta thought that no doubt there were evils in both 
courses, but, on a choice of evils, he thought a substitute for the India Conncil 
unnecessary, 'That Council ics a continuously existing evil ; the other would be* 
only an occasional one* As to a Parliamentary Committee landing us in party 
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politics, he thought the publicity of the discussions of the Committee would be a 
very great advantage. .• .. \ i. . • • - . •.• 

Mr. Norendranath Sen thought that a ' Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons would be good, if we had representatives of our own in- the 
House. As an alternative proposal there might be a email Parliament in India- 
with many Indian members- Indian political bodies should be asked to name 
such members and also have a voice in the formation of the existing Executive ; 
Councils. . * • * • /; ^ ; ■.. ; ."■> ■ ' / • • . • r, '.' 

Messrs. Suiidara Ram a and Ananda Charlu having spoken in support of 
the Resolution, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji said 5 : > , \ '\''i\.^^<-^J;::^ : --^'X:- > . 

Before the Hon'ble Mr. Telang replies I may ask to be allowed to say j* 
few words. I may just explain what an important thing this Standing 
Committee will be. During the East India Company's time, Parlia- 
ment was entirely independent of it/ Parliament was then truly 
an effective appellate body. It took up Indian questions quite freely and judged 
fairly /without the circumstance of parties ever interfering with its deliberations^ 
If there wasa complaint against the Company, Parliament was free to sit in 
judgment on it. /What is the position since the transfer of the government to the 
Crown ? The Secretary of State for India is the Parliament.. Every question in 
which he is concerned becomes a Cabinet question. His majority is at his. back. 
This majority has no concern in. Indian matters further than to back Government 
i.e. the Secretary of State for India. AH appeal?, therefore, to Parliament against 
the Secretary of State become a mere farce. M. P.'s are utterly discouraged from 
their inability to do anything. And the Secretary of State beoomes the true Great 
Mogul of Tndia — a despotic monarc h. His will is his law. Nor can the people of 
India influence him, as their voice is not represented, in Parliament.Thu8,that tribu- 
nal can scarcely exercise* any effectual check over- his despotism. The present 
legislative machinery, from the Local Councils upwards, is ' simply a $eviee to 
legalise despotism and give it the false mask of constitutionalism. The taxr 
payers have no voice in the imposition of tbe taxes they pay and Parliament has 
not the ability to prevent the levy of unfair or oppressho taxation. The ultimate 
controlling authority seems helpless to control anything ! Now*, if : we nave 
, complete representative legislation here, and if we have a Standing Committee 
in Pai liament, wej shall have both the voice of the taxed on the one side and v 
effectual control of Parliament on the other. Such a Standing Committee will 
naturally be independent of all parties. Its decision will be no defeat of. Govern-' 
merit. It will be simply a final decision on the point of difference that may nave 
arisen between the representatives of the people in India on the one hand, and 
the s Government on the other, cn any particular question. India will thus have an 
effectual parliamentary control. - ; 

It is said we should i ropcs^ something as a substitute for the present 
lridia Office Council. . The resolution now before the Congress makes this un- 
necessary. The Council, when it was established, was considered to be protective 
of Indian interests. It has not proved so. When it suits the Secretay of State 
he screens himself behind that Council. When it does not suit him, he flings the 
Council aside. We have no meons of knowing what good at all is done by the 
Council. Its irresponsibility and its secrecy are fatal objections to its continu- 
ance. Suh a thinggin the government of an empire of 200 millions of people 
and under the British is an utter and an inexplicable anachronism. Moreover' 
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the majority of the Council consists of Anglo-Indians. These, sitting in 
judgment on their own handiwork, naturally regard' it as perfect. Having left 
India years ago they fail to realise the rapid changes that are taking place here 
in our circumstances, lose touch with us and offer resistance to all progress. 

' Times are now changed. ^L'he natives, I may say, have come of age. They can 
represent directly \ their wishes and views to the Government here, and to. the 
Secretary of State. They do not require the aid of this Council at the India 

}. Office for their so-called representation or protection. 

^1 may here remark, that the . chief work of this the first National 
Congress of India is to enunciate clearly and boldly our highest and ultimate 
wishes. Whether we get them or not immediately, let our rulers know what our 
highest aspirations are. And if we are true to ourselves, the work of each dele- 
gate present . here will be to make the part of India where he happens to live 
..devote itself earnestly to carrying out the objects resolved upon at this Congress 
with all due deliberation. If, then, we lay down clearly that we desire to have a 
the actual government of India transferred from England to India under the simple 
controlling power of the Secretary of State and of Parliament, through its Stand- | 
ng Committee, and that we further desire that alHaxation and legislation shall 
be imposed here by representative Councils, we say what we are aiming at. And 
that under snch an airangement no Council to advise the Secretary of State is 
necessary. Neither is a Council needed to attend to the appellate executive 
work. There is a permanent Under-Secretary of State who will be able to keep 
• up continuity of knowledge and transact all current business. There are, besides, 
Secretaries r at the head of the different departments as experts. I do not deny 
that at times the India Office Council has done good service. But this was owing 
to the personality and; sympathy of individual — men like Sir E. Perry. The 
constitution of the body as a body is objectionable and anomalous. When the 
whole power of imposing taxation and legislation is transferred here, the work 
of the ^Secretary of State will be largely diminished- It *ill only be confined to 
1 general supervision of important matters. Whatever comes before him for disposal 
will be set forth by the Government from here fully and fairly in all its bearings. 
No Council will be needed to aid him in forming his judgment. Thus no substitute 
iff required for the India Office Council. It is enough for ns to formulate the 
scheme, now submitted for your consideration, as one which India need's and desires, 
viz., representative Legislative Councils ir\ India, with full financial control and 
interpellatory powers. And we shall not need to trouble much the authorities in 
England. ; " - • r ";■ • ' 

„ * The President here observed that as it was arranged that the members 
should visit the Elephanta caves in the course of the afternoon he would postpone 
the Congress till 10 a, m. of the following day. 

The Congress accordingly adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

'■ OF THE 

' . 3*4 $*wmUt, U85. ;• 

The Hon'ble K. T, Telang :— I should like to say a few words in replj to 
th criticisms that have been made *n this debate. I am glad that those criticisms 
have been made because it enables me to offer some explanations which will 
^bably be even more necessary for outsiders than for those who have assembled 
here The first, and most important, point to deal with is that the*; Besolution 
now before the Congress does not provide,; as it was expected to provide* some 
eubstitute for the India Council— which t should . prefer to call by an apter title, 
the Counoil of the Secretary of State for India. 1 - am afraid, 1 must take some t 
blame to myself for not having made - this point clear in my opening remarks. ' 
And as I did not do this then, I must dwell on the point now somewhat 
more fully than I had thought ' would be -neoesaary. Well, in my view, then, 
the centre of the practical work of Indian administration should be" shifted 
from London to India. That, it seems to me, is a most urgently wanted reform- 
It ought not to be necessary in matters of practical administration to appeal ' 
against well-informed local officers on the spot, to* what has been not inapproprif 
ately designated a conclave of " effete officers " hundreds of miles away. This 
being my view I am not prepared to accept one of the suggestions thrown out 
by our friend Mr. Horendranath, that we should work for representation of ' ou r 
country in Parliament. I do not think that that ought to .' be the goal 
towards which we should work. What I prefer is that we should have a ; pro- 
perly and liberally framed constitution, affording due scope for local 
knowledge and capacity, under a general supervision in matters -involving impor-. 
taut general principles vested in the great authority which governs the whole, em- 
pire, namely, the Imperial Parliament. This object appears to me to be served 
by the constitution proposed in this resolution for representative Councils in the 
country, supplemented by the Standing Committee of the House of Commons, 
Such bodies will also serve the purpose which some oi : the speakers in the debate 
have in view. If we want, as we do want, the hands of the Secretary of State 
to be strengthened against the unfair demands of the English departments of 
War, &c, it seems to me obvious that such strength will be better and more 
effectively supplied by sush Councils as are here proposed than by any substitute 
that we could devise for the present constitution of the India Council. On the 
one hand, these Councils, being representative, and presumably well informed in 
consequence of the councillors being themselves able personally to examine the 
matter to be adjudicated on, will necessarily have great weight attached to their 
opinions. And, on the other hand, there will be great difficulties in carrying out 
the only proposed modification in the constitution of the India Council, namely, 
making it a partly representative body. In the first place, we shall not always be 
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able to secure the services of .om* best nien for working upon a Council sitting in 
London, Lathe second place* if we did secure them* they would be very far re- 
moved from the field of actual administrative work, and also from that influence 
of public opinion to which they must always be' open if they are to give the ful» 
lest satisfaction in the performance of their high trusts! Thirdly, an individual 
member, or -even, more, than one individual member, of such a Council sitting in 
jjondon, will be quite unable to make his influence felt in all departments 
of administration, For, I belieye, in the India Council there is specializa- 
tion of. functions and work in the same way as we know there is. in the 
Executive Councils, in the country,' Therefore,- my scheme is that the India 
(>Quncil should go and leave not a wrack behind, while the useful portion of work 
which it is supposed to discharge ought to be performed by the proposed. Councils 
in India. It will thus be seen that our scheme is not a merely destructive one. 
We propose a substitute, and what I venture to think will be a very good substi- 
tute, for that which we reqommened for abolition. • • 

i And having said thi9, let me now ask whether this India Council as it 

has existed-— this Council the abolition of which we are asked to be so cautious 
in recommending— whether it has done any real good during the period for which 
it has already existed. In the first place, most of its deliberations and acts are 
done in secret conclave-^-in itself, according to my humble judgment, a strong 
reason for condemnation in such a case as this., The result is that its work, 
whether for good or for evil* is not "easy to survey and judge. But portions of it 
necessarily see the light from, time to time, and we may form some sort of provi- 
sional opinion frojn these materials. My friends, Mr. Chiplonkar and Mr. 
O- Subrabmanya Iyer, have told us of one Or two items of this work. That re- 
ferred to by the latter may be examined in the pages of the Famine Commission's 
Report. And there can be no doubt that in several of these matters, the India 
Council has fairly earned the epithet which has recently been bestowed upon it, 
and which has, if I may so say, become .almost classical in Bombay — namely, 
«« abominably 'obstructive,". JBut then some specific matters have been brought 
forward in favour of the Council. ' As regards the permaneut settlement of the 
land revenue, whatever the Council may or may not have done, it has certainly 
failed to give that ta those Provinces which have been asking for it. As to the 
cotton duties, again, what influence has the India Council had on actual adminis- 
trative measures ? The duties been abolished, in supposed obedience to a 
resolution of the House of Commons which wa^ contingent' on the" fulfilment of 
conditions that we all know were not satisfied— and the Council has been impo- 
tent to prevent the abolition. ... As to the Vernacular Press Act the Act was 
passed and not vetoed by the Secretary of State. It was the law of the land until, 
not the India Council, but Lord Ripon's Council repealed it. There were doubt- 
less some most vigorous and excellent protests by the late Sir Erskine Perry and 
other members of the India Council, against that precious piece of legislation- 
But then those protests in . actual fact went for nothing, and furthermore, you 
cannot count upon the presence of more than one Sir Erskine Perry in the Coun- 
cil or even one Sir Erskine Perry always and continuously. Lastly, as to war 
expenditure, if the India Council has said anything aboyt it, it has certainly not 
succeeded in doing anything at alK Therefore/upon the whole, I must say that 
. m y opinion the matters brought forward in favour of the India Council show 
1 othing more than this, if they show so much, that in that Council you have now 



*nd then had members who have fought our batties valiantly and well, as valiant-, 
lvand as well -I will add if you like— as probably any elected ' representative of 
ours would have done. But this does not really afford any argument . in: favour 
of the system, which is vicious in itself, and which in actual working has failed to 
influence the administration for good. : ' / ; 

There is one pther objection, which I must now advert to. f It is said, 
that to trust to a Parliamentary Committee in the last resort as is Jiere pro- 
posed is to throw Indian affairs into the • party politics of. England. I 
beg to say, in reference to this objection, that in the first place I am not 
very much afraid of the result, at all events r in this , particular .matter— 
because the points which will be, sent up before .the Parliamentary, Com- 
mittee must be points relating to general principles of Government. . But 1 go 
further, and I say that the intervention of Parliament in our affairs asked for by 
the present Resolution will not throw us more into English party strife than we 
are already under present circumstances. Parliament is now our final tribunal, 
and now governs all our affairs in th6 last resort. : And a Standing Committee "of 
parliament, such as we propose, is really and truly the same tribunal. We are 
not asking for any very serious innovation in this respect. ' 

Upon all these grounds, Sir, I recommend the.Congiess to pass the Ee- 
solution as it now stands. It seems to me to be not open to the objections made ; 
to be free from tho particular defects and • imperfections pointed out > ho 
constitute really a step and an important step in the direction of progress, while 
at the same time it is by no means revolutionary, and in\ ©Ives no risk whatever/ 

The President in summing up the debate said that it was not necessary 
for the Congress to frame a complete scheme- He thought their function was to 
6tate and record what improvements were in their opinion desirable, and having 
done that to leave to the authorities the duty of formulating a scheme. The 
argument iD favour of the Council seemed to him weak. It might as well ba argued 
that the whole of the Indian system of administration should be preserved intact 
because such gentlemen as Wordsworth, Hume and Wedderburn held office under 
that system. The Council of India was from the beginning a sham. Passing on 
to another point the President said, it was not at all unreasonable to look forward 
to a time when in the Government of India there should be Ministries and changes 
of Ministries, as in the Colonies. This is not, of course, provided for just now 
but it is not inconsistent with what is asked for. As regards the Supreme Council, 
that, the President said, ought to be representative of the whole country and of 
every great province in it. Every member will thus be able to understand what 
is going on in all the provinces of the Empire and they Will be able to compare 
notes with great advantage to themselves and to the whole country. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The President introduced Mr. G. Chandavarkar, one of the Indian 
Delegates to England, who had on the preceding day returned to Bombay. 

The Congress thereupon passed by acclamation a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Chandavarkar and the other .Delegates, for the valuable services they render- 
ed to the country during their stay in England. 

Mr, Chandavarkar in acknowledging gratefully on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues the vote of thanks passed .- by the Congress said, that while in 
England he had taken the opportunity of calling on Lord and Lady Ripon, and 
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explaining what the Delegates had done. Lord Eipon said, "tell your countrymen 
not to despair. If the friends of your oountry have been defeated at the elections, 
they have not been defeated on any Indian question but on the Church and Irish 
question." /;.. . * 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

The Hon'ble Dadabhai Naoroji in moving the 4th Kesolution said:— 
The Resolution which I am proposing does not in any way involve the question 
wliether the distinction between the covenanted and uncovenanted services should 
be abolished or riot. That is a separate question altogether, and in fact, if my 
resolution is adopted that question will become unnecessary or very subordinate 
The resolution which I propose to you is of the utmost possible importance* 
to India. It is the most important key to our material and moral advance- 
ment. All our other; political reforms will benefit us' but very little indeed if 
this reform of all reforms is not made. Jt is the question of poverty or 
prosperity. '.It is the question of life and death to India. It is the question of 
questions. Fortunately, it is not necessary forme on this occasion to go into all 
its merits as 1 hope you are all already well aware of my views and their reasons 
or it would have been very difficult for me to lay before yon all I should have had 
to say without speaking for hours. There is an additional good fortune for me 
that what X want to propose was already proposed a quarter of a century ago by 
no less an authority than a C6mmittee of the India Office itself. The report of 
this Committee gives the whole matter in a nutshell from the point of view of jus-^ 
tice, ri£ht, expediency and honest fulfilment of promises. And the reasons given 
by it for the covenanted civil seivice apply ' equally to all the other services in the 
civil department.. I do not refer to the military service in this resolution, as that 
is a matter requiring special consideration and treatment. To make my remarks 
as brief as possible as we are much pressed for time, L shall first at once read to 
you the extract from the report of the Committee consistinr of Sir J. P. WiUough- 
t>y, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaughten, and Sir Erskine Perry. The 
report, dated 20th January I860, says 

. ««. 2. We are, in the first place, unanimously of opinion that it is not only 
just but expedient that the natives of India shall be employed in the adminisfcra. 
tion of India to as large an extent as possible, consistently with the maintenance 
of British supremacy, and have considered whether any increased facilities can be 
be given in this direction. 

>■;.' ^ " 8; It is true that, «ven at present, no positive disqualification exists. 
By Act 3 and 4 Win. 4 C, 85 S. 87, it is enacted " that no Native of the said 
territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office or employment under the said Company," It 
is obvious therefore that when the competitive system was adopted it could not 

- have been intended to exclude Natives of India from the Civil Service of India. 

" 4« Practically, however, they are excluded. The law declares them 
eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving India, and residing in 
England for a time, are so great, that, as a general rule, it is almost impossible for 
a Native' successfully to compete at the periodical examinations held in England. 
Were this inequality removed we should no longer be exposed to the charge of 
keeping promise tat he -ear and breaking it to the hope. 
13 
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" 6. Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view 
• ht be attained The first is by allotting a certain portion ©f the total number of 
^Lntments declared in each year to be competed for in India by Natives and by 
other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty's residents in India. The second is, to 
hold simultaneously two examinations, one in England andonein India; both be- 
er as far as practicable, identical in their nature and those who compete in both 
countries being finally classified in one list according to merit by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. The Committee have no hesitation in giving the preference to the 
econd scheme, as being the fairest, and the most in accordance with the princi- 
ples of a general competition for a common object " ; - ;. • ^i^cr :'- 
Now according to strict right" and justice the examination for services 
in India ought to take place in India alone. The people of Australia, . Canada 
and the Cape do not go - to England for their services* Why should Indians be 
compelled to go to England to compete for the services, unless it be England's 
despotic will. But I am content to propose the resolution according to the views 
of the Committee for simultaneous examinations, both in England and India, 
and the reasons that apply to the Civil Service apply equally well to the other 
services in the Civil Department, viz.. Engineering; Medical, Telegraph, Forest, 

and so on. ■ • . : • ' ' ' " /• ' ..' 

I may here remind you that in addition to the Act of 1833 referred to by 
the Committee we have the solemn promises contained in the^ Proclamation of 
our »racious Sovereign. The fact is told to us in unmistakable language:^ — "We 
hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
tions of duty which bind us to all our other subjects; and those obligations, by 
the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil." 
And then they declared her gracious promise specifically on this very part of the 

services : ''And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 

whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge,'* This gracious proclamation and the promises contained there- 
in were made known in 1858. And the India Office Committee showed, in 18G>j, in ... 
what way these promises could be fulfilled, so as to relieve the English nation from 
" the charge of keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope." With the 
Act of Parliament of 1833, the solemn promises of 1858, of our Sovereign before 
Ood and man, and the declaration by the India Office of the mode of fulfilling' 
those promises in 1860, it is hardly necessary for me to say more. Qiir case for 
the resolution proposed by me is complete. As a matter of justice, seolemn promi- 
ses and even expediency I would havo ended my speech here, but my object in 
proposing this resolution rests upon a far higher and a most important considera^ 
tion- The question of the extreme poverty of India is now no more a controver- 
sial point. Viceroys and Finance Ministers have admitted it. The last official 
declaration by Sir E. Baring is complete and unequivocal. In his budget speech 
of 18th March 1882 he said ; — -'It has been calculated that the average income 
per head of population in India is not more than Us- 27 a year ; Mid though I 
am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this 
sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the taxpayuig com- 
munity is exceedingly poor. To derive any. very large increase of revenue from 
so poor a population as this is obviously impossible, and, if it were possible, would 
be unjustifiable." Again, in the discussion on the budget, after repeating the 



above statement regarding the inoome- of .Rs. 27 per head per annum, he said : 

45 But he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass 
of the people. In England/the average income per head of population was £33 
per head ; ja France it was £23 ; in Turkey, which waa the '.poorest country in 
Europe, it was £4 per head. w : He would ask Honorable members to think what 
Bs; 27 per annum was to support a person and then he would ask whether a few 
annas was nothing to such poor people." , With this emphatic and clear opinion 
before you, I need not say more. The question is what is the cause "of this 
poverty ? • I have shown in my papers on the poverty of India, and in my cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State for India, that the sole cause of this 
extreme poverty and wretchedness of the mass of the people is the inordinate 
employment of foreign agency in the government of the country and the conse- 
quent material, loss toand drain from the country. I request those who have not 
already seen these papers to read them, for it is utterly impossible for me to go 
through the whole argument here. It will be, therefore, now clear to you that 
the employment of Native agency is not merely a matter of justice and expedi- 
ency, according to the views of the India Office Committee, but,a most absolute 
necessity for the poor, suffering, and straving millions of India. It is a question 
of life and death to the country. The present English rule is no doubt the great- 
est blessing India has ever had, but this one evil of it nullifies completely all the 
good it has achieved. Eemove but this* one evil, and India will be blessed in 
every way and will be a blessing to England also in every way. The commerce 
between England and 3 ndia will increase so that England will then be able to 
benefit herself ten times more by India's prosperity than what she 
does now. / There will be none of the constant struggle that is at present 
to be- witnessed between the rulers and the ruled — the one screwing out more 
and more taxes, like squeezing a squeezed orange — inflicting suffering and distress, 
and the other always crying itself hoarse about its inability to provide them 
owing to extreme poverty. By the removal of the evil — India will be able not 
merely to supply a revenue £70,000,000, but £170,000,000, with ease and com- 
fort. England takes over 50 shillings a head for her revenue, why may not India 
under the same rule be able to take even 20 a head ? Indians would easily pay 
'£200,000 ,00 *. I should stop now. I hope j ou will see that this resolution is of 
the greatest possible importance to India and I implore every one of you present 
here to-day to strain every nerve and work perseveringly in your respective loea- 
lities to attain this object. With regard to the second part of the resolution, 
the uncovenanted services, the same reasoning and necessity apply. 
A fair ; pysLem of competition, testing all necessary qualifications — 
mental, moral and physioal— will be the most suitable mode of supplying the ser- 
vices with the best and most eligible servants and relieve Government of all the 
. pressure of back door and private influences, and jobbery. . ■ 

" .' - The subject of the age of candidates for the Civil Service examination 
needs no lengthened remarks from me. It has been only lately threshed out, and 
it has been established beyond ail doubt that the higher age will givo a superior 
class of men, whether English or native. I conclude, therefore, with the earnest 
exhortation that you will all apply yourselves vigorously to free pooi India from 
the great evil of the drain on her resources. 

: : If the British will once understand our true condition, their conscien- 
tious desire to rule India for India's and humanity's goodwill never allow the evil 
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to continue any longer. Lastly, I hope and trust that our rulers will receive our 
representations in their proper spirit. We sincerely believe that the good 
we propose for ourselves is also a good for them. Whatever' good they will 
do to us cannot but in the very nature of things be good to them also. The better 
we are in material and moral prosperity the more grateful, attached and loyal we 
shall be ; the worse we are the less our gratitude and loyalty shall naturally be. 
The more prosperous we are, the larger shall be their custom, the worse we are 
the condition will be the reverse. The question* of our prosperity is as much the 
question'of the prosperity of England and her working man. England's trade 
would be enriched by £250/ 00,000, if with our prosperity each unit of the Indian 
population is ever able to buy. from England goods worth only £1 per annum. 

What is wanted is the fructification in our own pocket of bur annual 
produce. I repeat that it is my hope and trust that bur rulers may receive our 
prayers in their right spirit and do us all the good in their power, for it will re- 
dound to their good name, honour and everlasting glory. Let us have the Eoyal 
Proclamation fulfilled in its true spirit and integrity, and both England and 
India will be benefitted and blessed. . V - * ^ ?y 

With these observations I beg to propose' the Fourth Resolution :— - - . 

" That in the opinion of the Congress the competitive examinations now 
held in England, for first appointments jn various Civil departments of the public 
service, should hencoforth, in accordance with the views of the India Office 
Committee of 1860, 'be held simultaneously, one in England and one m India, both 
being as far as practicable identical in their nature, and those who compete in both 
countries being finally classified in one list according to merit,* and that the suc- 
cessful candidates in Irjdia should be sent to England for further study and subject- 
ed there to such further examinations as may seem needful. Further, that all other 
first appointments (excluding peonshipa and the like) Bhouldibe filled by competi- 
tive examinations held in India, under conditions calculated to secure such in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical qualifications as may be decided by Government 
to be necessary, t astly, that the maximum age of candidates for entrance into 
the Covenanted Civil Service be raised to not less than 23 years." J : ':r"' ! : y 

M. Vira Eaghavachariar (Madras) seconded the resolution in the follow- 
ing speech • ' r . - . 

.Mr. President and gentlemen : — ■ - : '-V N; 

In risiDg to second the proposition so well explained by our veteran 
statesman, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, I have to make a few observations. Individually 
gentlemen, my opinion about this question is, that the distinction between ' the 
Covenanted Civil Service and Uncovenanted Civil Service must be done away 
with, and Native gentlemen, of approved ability and integrity, found in the Ub- 
covenanted department, should be drawn into the ranks of the former. My rea- 
sons for the abolition of that service are numerous. Firstly, such a coveted ser- 
vice is no longer required. Education has made considerable progress in this 
country and the charaetor of educated Natives for integrity and honesty of pur- 
pose is established beyond all doubt. Secondly, you must all admit that the 
members of that service are over-paid and over-rated. The scale of their pay was' 
fixed at a time when the patronage as regards those appointments was in the 
hands of the Directors of the East India Company and those gentlemen had to 



provide for their sons, cousins, and dependents. It was also the general impres- 
sion of men in England,, then, that India was the land of pagodas and niohurs. 
Circumstances have changed now and we see no reason why we should continue 
to get raen for thai servioe : from England at such anfenormous cost. Now, 
again, let us see whether they are not overrated. The work that they do is not of 
a high order ; most cf it ; is trivial, and even this they perform negligently and 
inefficiently. The Collectors* are, in fact, respectable Head Clerks and the Assis- 
tants are^ in training for that respectable position. Is it right, I ask, gentlemen 
that Collectors should be paid 2,500 Eupees a month for uprooting prickly pear 
and for karkunlike criticism of subordinate Magistrates* returns ? Again, I ask 
gentlemen, is it fair that Assistants should get about Es. 1 ,000 for going about 
the country in tents ? ; You Wow, gentlemen, that that service, to maintain 
which the life-biood of the nation is sucked, has degenerated. Many Anglo- 
Indians have admitted this fact. Who will venture to gainsay my statement 
that the Civil Service has degenerated when we see that the service 
whicH has produced a Hume, a Wedderburn, and a Cotton, now holds 
among its ranks Macleans, Laidmans, and Atkinsons and Machiavockes ? 
Gentlemen, the fact is that we are now getting men of inferior order 
from England. The men we get are mere boys distinguished for their 

■ mental rawness arid immaturity of character. They are generally minute- 
ly instructed rather than highly educated. The nobility of England does not 
care .to take office in India. But, gentlemen, Mr. Dadabhai has said that that 
service should be retained at least for some time to come and we must all yield to 
his wiser counsels. The proposition moved by my honourable friend, is so modest 
and reasonable, that I am sure it will command the attention of the British pub- 
lic/* By demanding these reforms, gentlemen,, we must all bear in mind that we 

" are clamouring for no special indulgence. We condemn the existing rules that 
are so framed as to secure all advantages to English competitors and to throw 
considerable impediments and difficulties in the way of competitors from India. 
While professing to treat all 'competitors with impartiality, the rules are so 

I framed as to practically shut put the children of the soil from competition. We 
say, let these inequalities be removed, let Natives and Englishmen be allowed to 
compete on equal terms. If it be remembered that our youths join an English school 
and begin the English alphabet when they are eight or nine years old, that on an 
average" they spend about six years in acquiring the English language, that it is 
about their fifteenth year that they begin to construe English books for themsel- 
ves and that it is after that that they can devote their time to the study of Eng- 
lish. literature r history, science, philosophy, will' it be considered unreasonable, 
gentlemen, if we demand that our youths should be permitted to compete for the 
examination upto the age of 23 ? If, again, it be remembered, that under existing 
rules our youths are compelled to quit these shores at a very early age to go to 
Encland and put themselves under tuition of somebody for a year or two, will it 
be considered nnreasonable if we demand that the examinations should be held in 
some Indian centres, simultaneously with the examinations in London? Again, 
gentlemen, as for numerous other appointments in the Salt, Forest, and other 
departments, supposed to be reserved exclusively for the Natives of this country, 
1 n eed riot tell you that the relations of influential members of the Civil Service 
are put in. I hold in my hand a list of -such appointments in the Presidency of 
Madras, and yon will see from it that only three Natives hold employments in 

— 12 - ' • ' 
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the Settlement Department. The truth of the whole matter is that at the cost of 
Indian money English youths are fed, clothed, and patted, to the detriment of the 
interests of the Natives. These facts have been repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State and Parliament hy several philanthropists in England 
and India, and now the voice of the nation loudly demands a reform. It remains 
to be seen how long the authorities will choose to walk in the old way. Though 
our demands may be put off for a short time, they cannot be indefinitely post, 
uoned. The progress of education throughout the different provinces of the In> 
dian Empire is so great, and the facilities for intercommunication so various, that 
we who were hitherto strangers to each other as the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, the 
Bengalees and the Madrasees, consider ourselves ae one people with the Same ; 
arievances and with the same aspirations. We now begin to percieve that not- 
withstanding the existence of differences in Our mother tongue, social habits, and 
manners, we possess the true elements of a nationality about us, we possess the 
talent for organization, and we possess too many things in common to permit of 
onr living apart for ever as strangers. Is it not time for .us now to sink 
our minor differences and concentrate our forces for the attainment of 
orand national objects? With these observations, I heartily second the 
proposition so ably moved by our illustrious countryman Mr. Dadabhai Naorojr. ' 

Mr. D. S. White (Madras) : — I do not rise to oppose the Hon. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji's Eesolution, nor to propose an amendment. I desire merely to 
submit some observations which I think the members of this Congress should 
hear and take into serious consideration. The proposition contemplates an appli- 
cation for raising the competitive age in England of candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice, and for holding examinations simultaneously in India. On both points I 
differ. 1 do not think the remedy is in raising age but in procuring the gradual 
abolition of the Civil Service. What we need I think is that the future importa- 
tion of boys should be put a stop to. The real education of these boys takes place 
in India and the State is put to enormous expense in connection therewith, 
while there is no need for the expenditure. The State now has at hand indige- 
nous talent, educated at its own expense, either locally or in England, 
and should take advantage of it, and <if it requires special talent from 
England it may import it just as men ready made are imported for "" 
the Educational Department. For the Judicial Service, the Bar in India offers 
itself, and why boy Civilians should be paid for years to learn to become Judges 
is a matter not easily understood. I do not think that any one in India would 
grudge paying for anything which would add to the stock of knowledge in it, and 
therefore it seems to me that the competitive system should be abolished and that 
men of eminence and skill alone, in any profession, should be brought out on 
limited covenants. On the same or rather stronger grounds I do not approve of 
holding examinations in India. All that we will get will be boys again 
boys to be trained at " the expense of the State, boys whose views of 
life will be limited to Indian experience. Either from England or India, 
we waut men of experience aad established reputation, and it is by such 
men that the New India will be moulded to higher and better things. I must 
not be understood as desiring that existing appointments should be interfered 
with, but onlj as enunciating the view that the present system should gradually . 
die out and give place to a better one. I do not approve of the Resolution 
for another reason. I have always maintained that the present law and the orders 
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of the Secretary of State give us aa much as we want; and I think it will be more 
profitable if we try to secure what is ours instead of raising fresh issues, the deter- 
mination of which none of us perhaps will live to see. The age and local examina- 
tion questions involve fresh legislation and the extinction of that which exists 
While therefore we are waiting for the fresh legislation we shall Jose what we have 
Fifteen years have elapsed and the Statute of 33 Victoria Chapter III is still be- 
ing violated ; that is fifteen years have not proved sufficient for the mere carry ir^ 
out of a well-defined piece of legislation.. What will be the time needed for fresh 
legislation and for securing honest compliance with it ? In the recent Blue Book 
Lord Kimberley, on the very points I am referring to, says that the Statutory 
Civil Service was expressly designed to remedy any disadvantages arising out of 
, the age restriction in England and that before Parliament is again resorted to, 
the remedy already prescribed should be thoroughly exhausted. It is our primary 
duty therefore to press for the enforcement . of the boons .already granted to us. 
The Statute 33 Victoria Chapter III his never had a chance, and it cannot be 
condemned as bad law wben it has never been tried. I will go very lightly over 
the ground to show. how disappointment after disappointment was caused to the 
\ Natives of India. The Act distinctly said that Natives of India of proved merit 
and ability were to he selected as Statutory Civilians. This was an admirable 
measure and a wiser one could not possibly have been provided. If carried 
out it would have rewarded the best men, secured them for the higher 
administration of the country, and acted as the most powerful lever 
for training subordinates into officials of the 'highest character. But 
respect for vested interests .and prejudices prevailed. The word " proved " 
was thrust out for *' approved'' in the rules framed, and any one 
"approved, though not of proved merit and ability, was appointed- The 
nominations of approved persons turned out most unfortunate as they were bound 
to do, and on a protest to the Secretary of State, an examination of candidates 
was ordered. At last however, the Act has some chance of being carried out 
honestly, for a person of proved merit aud ability has been appointed in Madras. 
But even in this caserne Statutory Civilian has been compelled to go into one of 
the lowest grades, the object apparently being that no Statutory Civi- 
lian + should have influence or power for the space of 15 or 20 years. 
If the Hon'ble gentleman's proposition js carried I wish it to be understood 
that I do riot object to it. I have merely taken the opportunity of expressing my 
views which have been arrived at after a very long and caref ul consideration. 

^During the progress of this Conference the necessity for union among 
all Natives of India for the purpose of securing their common rights and privi- 
leges has been much pressed on our attention. My own belief is that without 
such union we will never accomplish what we desire. I am willing to do my best, 
but I trust this Congress will help me by giving some assurance that it is serious in 
desiring unity. I have just come from a Conference of the Eurasian ^ind Anglo- 
Indian Associations held at Jubbulpore. It was decided by the Delegates that a 
memorial be sent to the Viceroy, praying that on. the next occasion a Eurasian or 
Anglo-Indian Native of India be appointed to the Statutory Civil Service. I 
shall be delighted to know that this Conference is prepared to ask the bodies it 
is associated withto support such a memorial. (Loud Applause).^ 

Mr. Girijabhusan Mookerjee (Bengal) in rising to support the Besolu- 
tion said ; — It»was unnecessary that he should speak at any length, even if he 
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were permitted to do so, upon a subjeot which had engaged the attention ol the 
countrv for Borne years and with regard to which the country had pretty emphati- 
cally expressed its opinion. They were asked simply to record the unanimous: 
opinion of the country on the subject. The government of the country was prac- 
tically in the hands of the Civil Service and the exclusion bf the Natives . from 
that Service meant their practical exclusion from the administration of their own 
country. Then, again, from a long . employment of the monopoly t of 
power, privilege and prestige, these Civilian rulers here had become, if his Bom- 
bay friends would permit him to borrow an expression from them, abominably 
obstructive", in the way of national progress/ That being so, if they could se- 
cure for their countrymen additional facilities to enter the * service they would 
not only succeed in obtaining a larger and fairer share m the administration of 
their own country, but would also sucoeed in materially weakening the force of 
that obstructive opposition which was so heavily felt now. . They would not only 
do this, they would do something else. They would succeed in removing a stain 
from the honour of England- For although the principle, that* the Natives like 
the .Europeans were eligible to all posts without distinction of race, creed or colour, 
had been affirmed in successive Acts of Parliament since 1833, although this prin* 
ciple had been reiterated in the Eoyal Proclamation, although for half a century 
the Crown as well as the people of England had been pledged to this just and 
liberal policy, the position of their countrymen with regard to the Civil Service 
had not materially altered. The rule of holding examinations in England, the 
reduction of marks assigned to oriental classics and the reduction of- the maximum 
age for competition had practically put competition out ot their reach. Lord 
Monteagle, in the debates in the House of Lords in J 853, when the renewal of 
the Charter was under the consideration of Lord Aberdeen's Government, truly 
observed, that " if the only door of admission to the Civil Service of • India i& 
a competitive examination carried on in London, what chance or what possibility 
is there of Natives of India acquiring that fair share in the administration' of 
their own country which their education and abilities would enable them to fulfil 
and therefore entitle them to possess. " They all know how the observations of 
Lord Monteagle had been verified by subsequent experience. It was unnecessary 
that he should dilate upon these almost insurmountable ; difficulties for 
they all felt there. But he regretted with his countrymen that these difficulties 
had been created with the deliberate object of keeping them out of the Civil 
Service. This was no doubt a serious charge against an enlightened Government 
and an enlightened people and he would be the la B t person to bring this charge*' 
he were not armed with unimpeachable evidence to support it, To conviefc 
accused person what better evidence eould the jury expect than the confession Tf 
the culprit himself. Here they had the confession of Government by the mouth 
of its executive head, one who was certainly notover friendly towards the Nafiv 
of this country. Need he mention the name— Lord Lytton. The speaker -tlJ* 
read the following extracts from a confidential minute of Lord Lytton's 

" The Act of Parliament is so undefined and indefinite oblioafciona 
the part of the Government of India towards its Native subjects are so obWou.slv 
dangerous that no sooner was the Act passed than the .Government be^an to 
devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of it Under the terms 0 f the 
Act, which are studied and laid to heart by that increasing class of educated 
. Natives whose development the Government encourages, without being able to 
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satisfy the aspirations of its existing members, eyery such Native, if once admitt 
ed to Government employment in posts previously reserved to the Covenanted 
Service, is entitled to expect and claim appointment in the fair course of promo- 
tion to the highest posts in that service. We all know that these claims and ex- 
pectations never can, or wil), be fulfilled. We have bad to choose between prohi- 
biting them and cheating them; and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course. The application to Natives of the competitive examination system as 
conducted in England, and the recent redaction in the age at which 
candidates can compete, are all so many deliberate and transparent 
. subterfuges for stultifying the Act, and reducing it to a dead letter- 
Since T am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that both the Govern- 
tnents of England and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable 
to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means in their power of 
breaking to the heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear " 
- - The speaker - then went on and said no language could be plainer or 
stronger than this. Would the English people allow such ugly charges to be 
Drought against them, simply because the Civilian bureaucracy here as well as at 
the India Office had taken upon themselves to question the wisdom of the Imperial 
Legislature, and to think that the stability and maintenance of the 
British rule required the exclusion of the Natives from the higher 
administrative posts. He would not waste time in exposing the unsound- 
ness of these views. They had yet to learn that a generous and liberal policy of 
trust and confidence in a subject race ever endangered the maintenance of a 
foreign rule. The teaching* of history had always pointed to a different conclu- 
sion. The events which took place in the different parts of this vast empire, on 
r the eve of Lord Kpon's departure from India, amply showed how a liberal policy 
could evoke the loyalty of a conquered people. Amidst a conquered population, 
alien in race and religion, and largely exceeding the number of their conquerors, 
with education spreading fast and wide among them, with a public opinion ever 
growing stronger and with powers of organisation rapidly developing, if there was 
any danger to a foreign rule it must proceed not from a liberal policy founded on 
natural justice and expediency, but from a policy of repression and exclusion 
founded on narrow prejudice, and unmerited distrust. The speaker then pointed 
out that their claims to extended employment in the higher service, were not only 
based upon the ground of national justice to the people, but upon the ground of 
the plainest political expediency. Economy also repuired it. If goods were avail- 
able in their own market, why should they, poor as they were, go to a foreign 
country and pay a much higher price for imported goods. Then again, the high 
salaries and pensions enjoyed by their Civilian rulers were mostly spent out of the 
country. The experience bought at such a high price was not also retained in 
, the country for its future use, but was shipped out of the country and pretty often 
employed against its interest. 

! What justice the Jndians to the honour of the English people loudly demand- 
ed, what expediency plainly required, wha^ economy distinctly sanctioned, should 
they not have that simply because Lord Kimberley, evidently under some 
evil influence, said no to the earnest prayers of the united people of India and to 
the wise recommendation of the Government of India. No, they ought not to 
despair. They had ample confidence in the justice of the English people. They 
must agitate and earnestly and perseveringly agitate till they got what they want- 
13 
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ed. L-tthein not simply pass this resolution, bub let them resolve further that 
they should not rest satisfied till they got all that they wanted. - . . , . ; 

The Hon'ble Dadabhai Naoroji I am glad I have not much to reply 
to. The appreciation of the importance of the .resolution is clear. My remarks 
-will be more as explanations of a few matters. I had much to do with the pas- 
sing of the clause for granting to us the Statutory Civil Service. It is an impor- 
tant concession, and we have to be very grateful for it. I need not here go into 
its history. The statesmen in England who gave us this were sincere and exp i,-. 
cit in the matter. Whatever complaint, we have it is with the authorities here. 
First of all, after the clause was passed, the Government of India entirely ignored 
ifc and did nothing to -.give it effect for 6 years l it' was only when pressure was 
applied to it from Etigland,Jnto the details of which this is pot the time or place 
for me to enter, that the necessary rules were at last prepared and published: 
These rules have been so drafted, that they may be carried out- in a way to bring 
discredit on the , Service. And whether this is done intentionally or not. whether 
the subsequent objectionable action upon it was also intentional or not, I cannot 
say. But the most important element in the carrying out of this clause was 
partially or wholly ignored, and that' has been the real cause, of its so^calleo! 
failure, — I .mean educational, competence, ascertained either ; by suitable com- 
petition, or proved ability, was an absolutely ind^ispensible condition for admitting 
candidates to this Service. It is just this essential condition' that has been several 
times " ignored or forgotten. Let therefore your efforts be' devoted strenuously, 
*hot' against the clause itself, but against the objectionable mode in which the 
nominations are made. The Bengal Government has moved in a satisfactory 
■direction, and its example should be followed by all the Governments. It will be 
the height of folly on our part to wish for the abolition of 'this' Statutory civil 
service — excepting only when simultaneous examinations :are held in England' 
and India giving a fair field to all, as proposed in the present resolution. In tbia 
fair competition, Eurasians, or domiciled Englishmen, in fact all subjects of. Her 
Imperial Maje3ty, will have equal justice. 1 understand that the Eurasians and' 
domiciled Anglo-Indians came under the definition of what is called ,e statutory 
Natives." It is only right that those whose country is India should be consi- 
- dered as Natives, and should enjoy all the rights and privileges of Natives. ,TJnit- ; 
ed aciioit between the Natives and Eurasians and domioiled Anglo-Indians will. 
• be °o d ior all. What is objectionable is, that Eurasians and domiciled - Anglo- 
Indian?? blow hot and cold at the same time. At one moment they claim to be. 
Natives, and at another they spurn the Natives and .claim to be Englishmen! 
Common sense must tell them that this is an absurd position to take up and' must 
ul'.imately do them more harm than good. I desire that- there should be cordial 
union between all whose country is, or who make their country, India. One of 
the speakers remarked that the employment of Natives will be economical. This 
is a point which I am afraid is not clearly understood. The fact is that the em-' 
ployment of a Native is not only economy, but complete gain to the whole' extent 
of his salary. When a EuropeaD is employed, he displaces a Native whom 
nature intended to fill the place. The Native doming in his place, is natural.* 
Every pie he eats i3 therefore a gain to the country, and every pie he eaves is so- 
much saved to the country for the use of all its children. y Every pie paid to a 
foreigner is a complete material loss to the country. Every pie paid to a Native* 
is a complete material saving to the country. In fact, as I have already endeavour-. 
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-ed to impress upon you as earnestly 1 as possible, it is the whole question . of the 
poverty or prosperity of the country. We should of course pay a reasonable price 
for English rule, so that we may have the highest power of control and supervi- 
sion in English hands, but -beyond that is simply ruin to India and not. such a 
"benefit to England as she .would otherwise have, were India a prosperous country- 
Our friend there expressed some doubt about the necessity of going to. England, 
I say without the least hesitation that the candidate himself as well as the ser- 
vice will be' vastly benefitted by a visit to England. The atmosphere of freedom 

and high civilization which he will breathe will make him - a>n altered man in 

-character, in intelligence, in experience, m self-respect, and in appreciation ot&ue 
'respect for others. In short he will largely increase his fitness and command 
more respect in his responsible service I mean, of course, in the resolution that 
the expenses of such visits to England by tbe candidates who have successfully 
passed the different examinations for the different services in India should be paid 
from the public revenue. It may be made clear in the resolution, by adding ■« at 
the public expense." . • 

' I conclude with ray most anxious aud earnest exhortation to this Con- 

gress, and to every individual member of it, that they should perseveringly strain 
^yery - nerve, to secure the "all-important object of this resolution 
W early as "possible. Once this foreign drain, this «« - bleeding to 
death, " is stopped, India will be j. capable by reason of its . land, 
labour and its Vast resources to become as prosperous as England, with benefit, 
to England also and to mankind, and with eternal glory to the English name 
and nation- ... , 

' ■ f Mr. M. P. Modi (Surat) inquired with reference to the proposition put by Mr. 
Padabhai Naoroji regarding the lnd:'an Civil Service and other Services, whether 
that pirt of the proposition, which said that after parsing the examinations in 
India, the successful, candidates should be made to' spend two years in England, 
applied to all Services. He said all could see the desirableness of those who want- 
ed to enter the Civil "Service and return administrators of this country beiDg 
made to spend that time in England. But if that requirement was extended to 
-other Services such as Medical and -Engineering the speaker wished to know 
what necessity there Was for that, . " 

Mr. Dadabhai. said that the words : were intended to apply to the "Civil Ser- 
vice" only - , . ; ■ • • ' 

v Mr. G. Subrahmanya asked whether Lord Kimberley's last Despatch should 
not be specifically referred to. . \ ' > ' ' ■ ■<> 

The President pointed out that the last clause of the proposed Resolution 
was in truth a reply to that Despatch., In putting the proposition to the vote, 
the President said, that there Was a little difficulty about recommending a resi- 
dence in England as a compulsory measure. He thought it would not be accept-, 
able to the country at large, but the -Congress might, perhaps, accept it as a 
provisional compromise for the present. 

, The Resolution^ was then' put to the vote and passed. 
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Mr. P. Kungiah Naidu (Madras) moved' the 5th Resolution as follows :— : 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, ^\- : ~ }- \_ \. 

You are aware that while the poverty of India is daily : increasing the- 
limits of taxation have been reached and almost all resources of revenue exhaust- 
ed. British Administration has unfortunately not been econ* mica), either from 
ignorance, inability, unwillingness, or some other cause or motive unknown. Nay,. : 
it has been extremely extravagant, so extravagant that it is not able to make the 
two ends meet. Our rulers have often recourse to another, and a very disastrous,., 
expedient, of raising loans to maintain equilibrium between income and expen- 
diture. This is generally a method to which spendthrifts and reckless speculators 
resort, but fortunately for them, at the last stage, when they are no longer able- 
to raise loans, they have a ready relief at hand, viz.., either the Bankruptcy or 
the Insolvent Court; but, I do not think, ouf^jtovernment, has such an institution 
to give it relief. _ ••; / . ' ■ " ■ 

That the above is not an overdrawn picture but a real representation- 
of the embarrassed condition of Indian finance, has been borne testimony to bjr 
several financiers of great and tried ability and by several humane, able and far- 
seeing Viceroys, the true representatives of our Queen Empress and the true 
sens of the land of liberie and philanthropy ,— representatives who have unani- 
mously declared that India is not capable of enduring further taxation and that- 
the only remedy is to.rigidly enforce retrenchment, and economy in all directions. 
Moreover, experts in military affairs as well as the members pf the Simla Arrr.'y. 
Commission have, after fair discussion and mature deliberation, T pronouncecL 
their opinion that the military expenditure has grown very excessive and that 
there is absolute necessity to curtail if. v ; • ; ^ 

. In 1857 the Indian. Military exrendi'ture waa 11,463,000 - 

■ ' 64 ' •. .do, do. 54,510,247 

66 do. do. - 16,748,270 . • 

7° do - do. 16,329^739 

• ■ 73 do. , do. 15,678,11a • , - 

76 do - ;• da - 15,308,460 ^ ;.y- ' - 

77 do. ; ■ do. .-. ' 15,793,112 
80 do - do. 21,712,862 
84 do - do - 16,975,750 

Thus the military expenditure has increased by five millions While 
therefore.the cry is for reduction^ our surprise, disappointment and misfortune' 
the Ministry of the day^have resolved taincrease the expenditure already unbear- 
able by an additional charge of 2 millions for adding 30^00 men to the existin- 
army without proving the necessity for such an increase. " 

Gentlemen, let us, first of all, see whether there is any necessity for this- 
increase. Peace and order have been restored to the country and there is ho W 
of internal disquietude. It is true that the scare of foreign invasion, caused by the 
recent action of theEussian Government, created some apprehension. It is mare 
the bad feelmg evmced by some of our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects than any- 
thing else that made the Russians believe that the Natives were ready to assist 

I T !f the BriUsh Indian Em P ire ' Was *<* Eu *^ sufficiently unde- 
eened when, on the occasion of her threat, all the inhabitants oT India, from the 
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prince down to the peasant, Tied with one another in placing the entire resources 
of their several States and their hard earned private fortunes, at the disposal of 
our Government ? Did not many native gentlemen also apply, on the same 
occasion, to the Governor General to give them permission to enlist themselves 
as Volunteers so that they might by action also, and not only by mere word of 
mouth, display their loyalty by fighting for their country and for their Sovereign? 
Did not the whole body of Native Princes and the entire mass of the population 
all over this country evince well and spontaneously similar loyalty to our Queen- 
Empress on the occasion of the departure of our late and most beloved Viceroy, 
Lord Eipon? And if it were not quite superfluous, I should, once more, declare, 
and Tarn perfectly certain that all of you will, join me in that declaration, that no 
Native of India will ever be guilty of want of gratitude a nd loyalty to our Queen- 
Empress for the innumerable and inestimable blessings conferred' on us by British 
rule. Gentlemen, had it hot been for English education and Western civilisation, 
persons inhabiting different" parts of this vast country, speaking diverse languages 
and professing diverse religions, would not have this day met together in this Hall 
to interchange thoughts, give expression to their common grievances and 
aspirations, and discuss in a most constitutional manner the means f >r redressing 
those grievances and fulfilling those aspirations. ; ~ 

;i Under these circumstances, it is to be hoped that our rulers will change 
their present policy of suspicion and distrust for a generous and confiding one Let 
them moderately encourage rather than rudely damp the martial spirit of our 
martial races t by improving the status of the Native army, treating it, not as a 
mere mercenary force but, as part'of bhe'national army, accepting the offers of the 
people to enrol themselves as Volunteers, systematically utilising the armies of the 
.Native States by giving them better arms and better discipline and making them 
an integral and efficient part of the army of the Empire and by admitting Native 
gentlemen as officers in the Indian army. A generous policy that will introduce 
these changes will vastly strengthen the military position of the British in this 
country, backed as it will be by the whole moral force of the people. It will he 
seen that we therefore do not require more troops. But if, in , spite of these facts, 
more European soldiers be required for the purposes of war. should it actually 
break out on any future occasion, thej could be called from England very easily, 
and at an exceedingly short notice, because of the'existence, at present, of greater 
facilities of communication between the two countries. But 1 believe that there 
is no present necessity of increasing the military expenditure of this country by 
adding 80,000 men to its army at a cost of li millions to overburdened India. 

v.V":. ' -With these remarks, I propose the Eifth "Resolution : — 

- " That in the opinion of the Congress the proposed increase in the 
military expenditure of the empire is unnecessary, and regard being had to the 
revenue of the empire and the existing circumstances of the country, excessive." 

Mr. Dinsha Edulji Wacha (Bombay) seconded the Eesolution in the 
following speech : — ~ 

Gentlemtsn.— Our Madras friend, the mover of the Eesolution, has just 
pointed out to you in general terms the alarming growth of the military 
expenditure during the last few years. And I would now endeavour to placo 
15 A . 
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before you the causes and nrtlure of that; growth in details. The particulars l am 
about to bring to your notice will, I am sure,* oonviace you how burdensome, and 
even partially unjust, is the present expenditure of 17 miliums sterling per 
annum, and how great is the necessity of reducing it to the figure of . 14 J to 15 
millions which was with little fluctuation maintained till 1871-2. It is super- : 
fluous to say that the net increase during the last twenty years has been 3 millions 
sterling or an annual average growth of J5150,00\ Contrast, gentlemen, for a 
moment the 17 millions expended in 1884 on an army of 1 89,0U0 men, British and 
Native, with M \ millions in 1856 on an army of 254,000 men. Admitting all 
that has heen urged as to the organic changes that have been introduced into 
the British army for hetter efficiency, the rise in prices of food . and forage and 
clothing, aud the deamess of* recruits— admitting all these facts, none who has 
impartially studied the question and given some thought to the cost of the various 
armies maintained hy the great military monarchies on the. Continent bf Europe 
can fail to acknowledge the extravagance of the army services as maintained in 
India. No subject demands greater attention than the cost of the array at this 
juncture when the Indian revenues are threatened with a further charge of 2 
millions sterling per annum on account of the £0,000 more soldiers who are now 
being rapidly enlisted. I trace the root of the continuous growth In the military 
expenditure to the amalgamation scheme of 1859. It has been the main, cause of^ 
financial embarrassment to the Government of India; Sir George Balfour regrett- 
ed that he took a part in that scheme. Sir Charles Trevelyan observed that it 
was based on a {.rinciplo which has been found to .be extravagBnt and crushing in 
practice. It is in the nature of a one-sided partnership in which India was not 
allowed freedom of contract. What the exact nature of this partnership : is may 
be best stated in the words of the late Mr. Fawcett :— " A few years after the 
abolition of the East India Company -what is known as the. Army amalgamation 
scheme was carried out. in direct opposition to the advice of the most 
experienced Indian statesmen. India was thus, as it were, bound hand 
and foot, to our own costly system of army administration, with- 
out any regard Apparently being had to the fact- that various 
schemes of military organisation, which may be perfectly suited to a country, so- 
wealthy as England, may be altogether uDsuited to a country so poor as India. 
... A partnership has been established between England and India, and as on© 
of these countries is extremely ricn, and the other extremely pocr, much of the 
same incongruity and many of the same inconveniences arise as if two individuals ' 
were to join in house-keeping, one of whom had £20,000 a year and the other only 
i'l ,000. An expenditure which may be quite appropriate to the one whose income 
is £20,000 would bring nothing but embarrassment to the one whose income is, 
only £1,000. - The money which is expended may be judiciously laid " out, 
but if the man with the smaller income' finds that he is gradually 
becoming embarrassed with debt because he has to live beyond his means, 
it is no compensation to him to be told that he . is only called to 
contribute his proper share of the expenses. His position would be the more into- 
lerable if like India, atter having been compelled against his wish to join the part- 
nership, he is forced to continue in whether he desires to do so or not '* This 
gentlemen, is the precise condition to which India has been reduced by the 
amalgamation scheme. No doubt, it has certain advantages but these are great! y 
overbalanced by the many disadvantages India has to put up with 
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■ So faiyl have dealt; wi'h what I rcay call the cause of the present cost] i- 

ness of the Indian army. I hope you will be good enough to give me a patient 
hearing for a few minutes while I briefly dilate on the broad results of that one 
sided contract to which I have referred. They are deduced from official facta 
and statements. Indeed, I shall try throughout to support my observations 
by placing before you overwhelming official testimony to convince you beyond 
the shadow of a doubt how excessive is this expenditure and how far is it incurred 
without due regard to the interests of the country/ In their report, the Simla 
Army Commissioners' state (p. I J 5)f— " We think that the portion of the army 
employed in this country should be organised and administered with due regard 
to the interests of the people of India, and not for the purpose ofsupplyingdefects 
in the system of home defence, and, above all, that it should not be made the 
means of obtaining, at the cost cf India, advantages for the army at home which 
do hot entirely affect the interests of the country.'* I do not think the justice cfc 
this principle can be impugned. But to give a fair idea of how the process of increas- 
ing the charges on the European forces in India has been carried on, it is need- 
ful to ; cite the testimony of the Government of India itself, Ifc should be 
remembered that in the aggregate these charges have thrown an additional 
permanent burden of £800,00 * per annum— charges in levying which the Indian 
Government has had no voice. In the 45th paragraph of their despatch of 21st 
November 188 , it is stated *. — ' 

; " In 1864-65 increased rates of pay were granted to medical officers of 
the British service in India, amounting to £20,000 a year ; and a revised scale of 
clothing and compensation to the British army was introduced costing £'20,000 a 
year, ; v - \ - 

*• In ]865-6<linereased rates of fay were granted to veterinary surgeons, 
amounting to £3,500 a year, - 

'* In 18G6-67 gymnastic instruction was introduced for British troops 
at a cosb of £15,000 a year. 

In 1807-68 an increase of 2d. a day was made to- the pay of British 
soldiers, and an additional penny on re-3ngagement, the cost being £250,000 a 
year,: 

^ * " In the same year skeleton companies of Royal Engineers were formed 
in India, at a cost of £2,50 J a year. 

>'Iu l8/>8-G9 increased pay was.given to paymasters, quarter-masters, and 
riding-masters of British regiments, amounting to £I5,0«mj a year. 

" In 1870-71' the giant of good-conduct pay, at earlier periods.to British 
soldiers, increased our Army estimates fay £35,0u0. 

.,' "In 1S71-7- instruction in army signalling and telegraphy was introduc- 
ed at an annual cost of £ 4,030. 

" In 1871-7* garrison instruction was introduced, <at a cost of 2 \l°0 
a year. . 

u -87J-74the appointment of additional subalteras to regiments 'in 
Indin, to allow others to attend the course of'garrison instruction, formed a new 
charge of £ 5,000 a year. 



« T„ ,873.74-m)pro«ment S in the Kegiroental schools of British regiments 
lii 18/5 i* X.H 0 n of Home regulUions, inereased the estimates by 
inbfehy the ^^V, a] , owaB " ce t0 Briti8ll regents in India by 

f flnVtlfe ratt-ent of ranks of the British Medical Service in India 

by £48,000. . _ ,, ' 

<> In 1874-7-5 the, raised rates of pay of British troops in India added to 

the estimates £04,000 a year. . ^ • 4 L .„ ■ 

«<Tn '875-76 the grant of pay of rank to majors of Royal Artillery and 
engineers in India created a new annual charge of ^27,000., , - - 

"In 1876-77 the increased pay of non-commissioned officers and lance - 
ranks amounted to £40,0 0 a year. ; 

"In the same year prospective charges for deferred pay were intro- 
duced, the maximum to be reached in '800 being £103,000. / ' ■ 

" In 1 876-77 also the promotion of British medical officers after 12 years r 
service, and non-effective charges by changes in the rules for compulsory 
retirement, introduced a new item of £ 29,^00 : 

" " In 1879-80 the readjustment of veterinary surgeons' pay cost £>,90 » a 

year. - " :' " " ■ ' , 1 

"J a 1880-81 a reorganisation of the army . Medical Department non- 
effective charges involved a new annual charge of £13,320. 

In 1S81 the Eoyal Pay Warrant of i!5fch June 1831 raised a fresh charge 
for the pay of non-commissioned officers and men of £30,000 a year." - . , 

The Despatch goes on to say that " these additional charges amount 
to more than £ 80i>,0.00 a year. Some of them were necessary for 
improvements ; others were imposed with little or no reference to Indian ' wants, 
and in most cases without the Indian Government having any voice ia the 
matter." It-will be seen from the above facts and figures how costly and how 
ruinously one-sided is the partnership, which the Imperial Government has 
obliged India to enter into, in the matter of military administration", without 
giving her the smallest voice iu the conduct of that partnership. : . ' 

I hope I have made it clear to you from the extract just quoted the 
fact that almost all the charges were fastened- on this country in consequence of 
the exigencies of the organisation of the British army in England Home de- 
mands for payments have been steady and persistent. . In their Military Despatch 
{No. 1G8, dated Simla, 2.nd May t87tJ) the Government of India, observed:—-' A 
large part of the Home expenditure is for pensions, furlough allowances, 
the overland troop , transport service, and stores. The re- 
mainder is for payments to the Imperial Government on account oflmperial troops 
which have been repeatedly investigated, but with results we have not been able 

to accept as satisfactory Justice to India requires the reduction of these 

payments to a consolidated yearly payment of £8 V>,000.'- Two .years later, the 
Government of Lord Ripon remonstrated on the burden of these eharges in a 
manner so telling that I would best malie you understand their gravity by quoting 
he paragraph on the subject 04, Despatch No. 4-\l of 1881). »■ It has to be observed 
that whereas the British garrison in India has practically remained unaltered in 
respect of numbers and efficiency for many years past, its cost lias been in oourse 
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of constant increase ftoiii the various changes which have been made in the or- 
ganisation of the British army, changes made entirely^ it may be said, from im'per/af. 
considerations in which Indian interests have not been comtdted or advanced.. ..It has to 
fee remembered that charges which do not cause any very serious addition to the 
English estimates, and which are carried on without the least reference to Indirv 
involve verv much larger charges on the Indian revenues by reason of the much 
more liberal allowance enjoyed by officers in this country. The conversion for 
example of the first Captains of the Boyal Artillery into Majors gives the officer so 
promoted an increase of only 5 shillings a day in England : in this country the 
difierence between the pay of a Major and .a Captain of artillery is Es. 342 a 
month." .Gentlemen, look at the immense difference in this one item of military 
charges alone. Fancy, a poor country like India being screwed by a wealthy 
country like England to pay Ks. 292 more per month for the promotion of officers 
in one grade only of one branch of the army 1 But, the enormity of the heavy 
charges thrown upon this country in the matter (a) of homedep6bs, (b) of recruits, 
ic) o£ non-effective services,; (rfj of transports, and (e) of short service will be per- 
ceived at its full from the sequel. As to Home Depots, the Westminster Review 
observed for as back as 1866 or 1867:—*' England bears the expense of main- 
taining an army for the use of India whereas the truth is that India is maintain- 
ing a vast army which, though paid by India, is available at any moment for the 
service of England. Of these troops paid from the revenues of India, no Ie?s than 
10,^00 on the average are stationed in the Home Depots and form a part of the 
defences of England at all times. Now, India is not merely required to pay for 
the transport of troops both to and from India, but is made to pay a consolidated 
charge of JB10 per annum to the Horse Guards for entry British soldier serving 
in the country upon the pretext that it is necessary to keep these depots in 
England to maintain the force. This charge of late years has 
amounted to nearly £700,000 a year, and must be held to be a 
most unwarrantable exaction when it is remembered that these depots form 
an important part of the garrison required for the defence of the United 
Kingdom... At t"he very time the Colonels of the French army were threaten- 
ing the nation with invasion (1859) on account of the Orsini plot, the Ministers 
and publicists of England were congratulating themselves upon the presence in 
England of some 20,000 to 22,o00 soldiers in depot the cost of whom was being 
defrayed by the Indian tax-payer on the ground that the regiments to which the 
men belonged were serving . in India. The pretext was true, but the en-action was 
surely disgraceful....,...._*.. T I!h.uB was the defence of the richest country in the world 
shabbily devolved upon the very poorest." Gentlemen, this is the true history of 
the cost of homedep6ts. After the vigorous manner in which the reviewer has 
criticised the gross injustice of the burdensome charge, an injustice which, I 
.regret to say, they have done but little to repair even now, it is unnecessary for 
me to^further comment upon it. ■ 

As to the extravagant cost of recruits, I may mention that a continued 
controversy has gone on during the last 25 years as to the mode of calculating 
on a fair and equitable basis the charge for their enlistment and maintenance 
prior to their embarkation for India. And though one method after another has 
been adopted and discarded, they have not yet come to any satisfactory arrange- 
ment so far as this country is concerned. Meanwhile, it would not be uninstruc- 
15 ' 
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tive to quote here the reports of General Jamieson and Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Seccombe on the extraordinary dearness of a recruit, as supplied by, England to 
India. *» We feel it to be our duty again to refer to the faot that the Kast Jndia 
Company were able to send effioient artillery and infantry. recruits to India at 
a cost of jC26-7-5 per man instead of 136-13-11 for ^cavalry and £ C3 : 8-5 for infan- 
try recruits as now proposed. We are fully aware that the changes made in the 
terms of enlistment, pay, clothing, would have increased the charge, as incurred 
by the East India Company, but the proposed establishments for, and the 
period of training which have formed the basis of this Third Report of the Com- 
mittee, appear to us to* be enormously in excess of what Can possibly be required 
for the purpose of properly recruiting the British Army in India." According to 
Colonel Sykes the maximum in one particular year was as much as £3761 So 
strongly impressed were General Jamieson and Mr. . Seccombe with the- *' enor- 
mously " excessive charge of recruits per man that they raised the serious ques- 
tion why India should bear the whole burden of maintaining depots which virtual- 
ly form a part of England's' home defences, and why should that burden 
be increased by the long periods of training enforced on recruits for service in 
this country? For further particulars I would refer . members, to the evidence 
taken by the Parliamentary - Select Committee which sat from ' 1871 to 1874 .to 
inquire into the questions relating to the finances of, India. Suffice to say that 
the experts who were examined and cross, examined on the subject failed to orj ve 
any satisfactory explanation, , . : . > - 7 

Coming now to the burden Of the non-effective services, I would ask 
yqu to refer to the blue-book on the: subject published by order of the House of 
Commons, on l^th August 188 K It gives a succinct account of how the charges 
have grown year after year and how vigorously the Government of India haa 
been fighting for years past to bring these charges within a reasonable limit. 
I would not, therefore, tax your patience further on this head beyond' inform, 
ing you in a few words how alarming is the growth.' ''Prior to 1822 India 
paid nothing for non-effective charges ; that from 18-2 to 1861 the principle 
which governed the division of non-effective " charges between England and,. 
India was one of a fixed payment by India to England of £&\,000 a year ; that 
from 1861 to 1870 this latter principle was abandoned in favour of a capitation 
payment ; and finally, that in 1870 the principle of , capitation was abandoned in 
favour of a system under which the capitalised value of the pensions wa3 paid 
by the Indian to the English Treasury. This latter is the system, which is still 
in force. Gentlemen, here are the figures of . the enhanced charges 
between 1871 and 1884, . In the former year they amounted to fl, 775,1 33, 
in the latter to £4, 158,780. The increase has amounted to .£2,383,647 
in 14 years or 134 per cent. In other words, the charges on account 
of non-effective services have steadily increased at an annual average of 
£ 170,260 ! The iniquity of the charges however does not rest here, While dis- 
putes as to the fairness of the demand by the War Office for ■ charges from year 
to year have gone on, during which the Government of India continued to pay 
large sums in part, a claim for arrears was made for a .million sterling and more 
which, as you all know, has had to be paid only last year by the Indian Trea- 
sury. Nay, you will have some idea of the gross injustice of their demand when 
1 tell you that £100,000 were, claimed for interest alone — interest on arrears 



■which remained unadjusted on account of the delay at the War Office alone ! 
This is the treatment which India has to suffer from the military authorities at 
home. Moreover, the injustice of the charge is greatly enhanced when it is 
considered that the Crown Colonies are never charged a sip-pence for non effective 
services, I will just read what the Government of India has said 
on the point. " We believe , also that we are correct in saying that Crown 
Colonies pay nothing towards the non-effective charges." Tt is one of the 
heaviest items of Army.charges, and entails besides a large loss by exchange. 

• Coming to the overland, transport service, it may be mentioned that 
the East India Company incurred on an average .£70,000 per annum, net. Of 
course, the ,troops came via the Cape in ships. But though the opening of the 
Suez Canal has revolutionised the whole transit trade between Europe and Asia* 
though freights have in consequence been lower than they were prior to 1 870, 
and though immense facilities of communication now exist, the charges are 
indeed very extravagant. In 1864-65 they came to .£182,244 ; in 1883 to £3G5,u00 
'or fully double 1 Besides, it must be remembered that India has been saddled 
with the cost of five transport vessels amounting to jEl',200,^00. Some years ago 
public feeling on the subject was very vigorously expressed in the columns of the 
Englishmhn. " There is one item of military expenditure touched upon in General 
Norman's excellent financial analysis of the Indian Army Bill for the past year 
Which deserves instant attention and correction. As a bit of senseless extrava- 
gance, it is solely chargeable against the home authorities who make India pay 
; for the patronage-anil political capital it affords to the Admiralty. We allude to 
•j^iB^rajnBporYcharge of ,£400,000 for the carriage of, let us say at hazard, some 
4,0 0 soldiers..,, —being at the rate of £100 per man...:.. .....Nor is the exorbitant 

nature of the charge its only objection. The ordinary carrying and other , trade 
is injured by it. It is in the nature of competition without containing one of 
the i elements of ' ■ competition, " Another veteran journalist of great ex- 
perience ; observed H-"-* 1 the truth , seems to be that the Home 
Government V is utterly reckless what it spends on Indian ac- 
count. That the building of this fleet was an act of extravagant folly when cir- 
cumstances of the country are remembered who can doubt ? India is not the 
in circumstances to afford this wanton outlay of public : money Gentlemen, it is 
again needful to remember that England never charges a six-pence for the transport 
of her troops to her foreign possessions in every part of the civilised world. In a 
minute on this subject, Sir Charles Wingate recorded as far back as 1859 as 
follows :-r- * The cost of transporting British troops to India, is alBO charged upon 
the British ship-owners, and as it is made for the maintenance of British authority 
in India it would clearly be reasonable and fair that the charge, as in the case of 
troops sent to any of our foreign dependencies, should be bofne by the British 
Exchequer." It may be fairly admitted that public criticism has had the effect of 
getting the expenditure somewhat reduced of late under this head. Still it is not 
all that is desirable; The Simla Army Commission recommend in their report 
(para 210)" that the system whereby all reliefs and drafts of British troops are 
sent by British troop-ships to Bombay, should be revised. .....We advise that 

Steps be taken to ascertain at what rates the great English Steam Companies 
would convey troops regularly to the several ports of Calcutta, Madras, Kuria- 
chee and Eangoon. We believe, that, if a contract were made for a considerable 



number of troops, and~for a tenri of years;'" private companies' Would convey 
troops regularly and comfortably to and frd from the several ports nearest their 
stations, at considerably Wow the cost of transport by the 1 troop-ships.** 1 

I now cometothe last of those charges fastened on India in consequence 
of the changes in the organisation of the British Army nearly^ the short "service' 
system. It would be presumptuous for me as a layman . to- "pronounce on the 
merit or demerit of the system, I would, therefore, content myself " by again 
quoting the testimony of 'experts. The Simla Army Commission (paragraph 
U 9) state :— " It has been already mentioned that ' the short Service system 
recently introduced into the British Army' has' increased the cost/ ^rid^Bas 
materially reduced the efficiency of the British troops in India. We cannot reshl 
iKe feeling that t in the introduction of this system, tU interest of the fadiati taxpayer 
was entirely left out of consideration, 9 * V J 1 : ' ■ ' " ' ': ' ■' - ,.>• 

Gentlemen, I fear, I have already trespassed iob much oh your time by 
referring to the several details of the army charges which have increased the total 
cost to 17 millions 8teriing. t But £ trust jod will' bear with me a few minutes longer 
before" I sit down. 1 ask' you, ;.to remember that the Home Military Charges 
are divided into two parts--tbe one includes_the expenditure under the control of . 
the Indian Government, and the other the^ expenditure not "under such control 
and regulated by the War Office: While the fortner has been steadily maintained 
at an average 'of £2, 500,000 since 1874-5, the latter, that * is the expenditure 
controlled by the War Office,' has risen since that year irom £'800,000 to about 
Ml 400,000 and. there is no saying how rapidly it may swelHo^Jt 

View, then, thjs expenditure, of 17 millions, sterling as. you - may front 
every point, you cannot help admitting its appalling enormity* It means 39£ per 
cent of the net revenue of 4"d millions. In other words the Army service charges- 
absorb the whole of the net land revenue save ' a. million. While the normal 
growth of the latter is estimated at about £57,000 per annum, the growth of 
the former is more, & 150.0 0 — that is to say, One year's i growth of military ex- 
penditure absorbs the growth of the net land revenue fpr nearly 2|. years. : Consi- 
der the weight of this burden on so poor a country 'as., ours— a country which, 
has no. true surplus of revenue to fall back upon and has no ordinary means to 
provide for unforeseen contingencies like war or. famine. . Consider the burden 
from another point also. Out of the total expenditure^ 17 millions, 4 millions 
on an average are annually disbursed in England- ■ ; The amount has to be paid 
in gold. So that we have to pay nearly one crore fit Bupees- more to meet the 
loss by exchange, under this one head only. I will not detain you with the eco- 
nomic aspect of this fact But J may mention that every million sterling that is- 
expended in England on account of India involves a loss by exchange of about 
25 lakhs of Rupees at the' present rate. The larger the amount annually of the 
bills drawn by the Secretary , of State on the Indian treasury for* 
Home Charges, especially, military, the larger the exports of * the 
products of this country. , In other words, India has to grow more and part 
with more products in exchange for home remittances. '. ■• The significance of 
this economic fact I leave it to you to realise. But while this military expendi- 
ture is growing apace, while all India>to a man has been loud in denouncing its' 
crushing burden, the authorities have determined to add 10*000 more British and 
20,000 more Native troops at an estimated eost of 2 millions stealing per annum^ 
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;an<3 that, toe-, without any cogent reasons. How is this additional permanent 
expenditure to be provided, for ? r Foi months paBt the air has been rife with 
rumours of the imposition of an Income Tax, Indeed statements have lately been 
freely made on authentic sources that we may very soon expect a bill being intro- 
duced into the v Viceregal Legislative Council for the purpose. As, however, an- 
other member of this Congress will speak to the general question of revenue and 
taxation, 1 will refrain from dwelling on this subject. 

; But I hope, gentlemen, I have made it quite clear to you how great is 
the strain on Indian finance on account of the maintenance of a' small army 
of 1,89,000 men — an army which, I- unhesitatingly say, costs twice as much and 
a little over as any army in any part of the civilised world. In fact there is no 
parallel to its extravagant cost. The growing charges on the army services are 
a source pf perpetual embarrassment to the Government ]of India. Viceroy after 
Viceroy and FinanceMinister after Finance Minister have remonstrated with succes- 
sive Secretaries of State tor India on the urgent necessity of curtailing the expendi- 
ture but they seem to have remonstrated to little purpose hitherto. In fact, the 

• evidence taken before the Select Committee on India Finance in I872-3,conclu- 
sively shows that the Seoretary of State himself is almost powerless to prevent 
the War Office perpetually making inroads under one pretext or another on th« 
revenues of India. That part of the expenditure which is not under the control 
of the India - Office,- needs to ,be brought under control by a Parliamentary 
statute/ apart from an honest retrenchment all round in the various branches of 
the army administration. I cannot help believing that Mr. Laing was perfectly 
correct when he said that "India is the milchcow of England'* and that Indian 
revenues are encroached upon " to suit the exigencies pf English estimates. 

- : The Select Committee to which I have referred, stated in their Report 
that they "could not lay down too strongly, the position that the English estimates 
ought not to be relieved at the expense of the Indian revenues, but that the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council has the constitutional right of refusing to pay for 
objects in which he considers that India has no interest-" ' In this respect it 
has been admitted that India- was better situated during the administration 

,of the late East India Company, though, it has been observed, that even then the 
authorities at the. Horse Guards did not fail in spite of the most formidable 
opposition offered by the Court of Directors, to saddle 10 millions sterling of the 
cost of the . first Afghan War on the revenues of this country. Mr. Fawcett 

? Wbiei^ed:^-*' It Should, however, never be forgotten that when the East India 
Company was abolished, the English people became directly responsible for the 
Government of India. It cannot, I think, be denied that this responsibility 
lias been so imperfectly discharged that in many respects the new system of 
Government compares unfavourably with the old v . . .- ; . There was at that 
time, an independent control of expenditure which now seems to be almost 
entirely wanting. It vrm no doubt, intended, "when the Government 
of India by the Act of t858 was transferred - from the Company to the Crown, 
that the Council of the Secretary of State should exercise, the same 
control over. Indian, expenditure; as -had. formerly been etfercisbd by the Directors 
of the Company and by-the Court of proprietors. But gradually the influence 
and control of the Council have beea- so completely whittled away that it is now 

"openly declared by the Secretary of State that he canspetfdthe revenues of 
16 
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\ a - u -1 w frontiers without obtaining the consent, or even bringing the.. 
*** S^ SvTs Council . .. Nothing can before ansaU^tor^ 
^J^t under the ^ ce ^ when the Secretary ; of Stated desires to 

unTammeiled by their control and unhampered by then- advice, ,he can ignore. 
tel l completely « .if they. did ; not ■ W^h.. ^ '^Vf***- 
£ 8 here and active steps must sooner or later be taken, the soooer the fetter, , 
to brine an tnd to it, highly injurious as it is to the material luteals; 
of the country and its people. It is to be earnestly ; hoped, therefore, 
that the Eesolution which .this Congress will no w be asked to adopt will be 
turned to practical account by the various political organisations. For unless 
a vigorous remonstrance is sent up to the. authorities against the burdensome 
character of the total charge, and the injustice £ of a portion of the charges, I am 
humbly of conviction that this growth of the military . expenditure alarming, 
and in certain matters uncontrolled as it has been in the past,. will grow more 
burdensome and uncontrolled and seriously embarass the finances of the country 
in future This contingencyour united efforts must at all hazards legitimately .- 
attempt to avert— relying on that stern sense of . justice which preeminently 
distinguishes the. British among the great nations of the civilised worldi • " ' 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Dyaram Jethmal (Kurrachee) 
who began by suggesting an earnest and careful consideration 1 of this question. 
The pith of the matter he said was t— Had the Government made but the 
necessity for the proposed increase ? If it was justifiable there was of bourse 
nothing to be said against it. So far as the people of India were aware the 
reasons for it were totally wanting-; This was certainly a fit case for enquiry. 
Had the people given cause for it ? No. ■ Surely no mutinous spirit had been 
exhibited by the Natives of India. Had the inhabitants in the interior assumed 
a warlike attitude towards the ruling power? Loyalty was the ruling spirit that 
moved the nation from one end of the country to the other. • The only 'excuse 
which the speaker had heard of for the proposed increase was the bugbeai i of a 
Bussian invasion. Well, with regard to this plausible • excuse, whatever 
the fears might be, there were facts important and patent , which ' should 
"be borne in mind. It had been acknowledged by 5 competent ' authorities 
that the existence of a neutral /zone on the North West " of . India 
was a factor in the problem which should always he. considered /hy 
the British Government. ' With friendly Afghanistan, between Indian and Bus- 1 
pain territory, there was no necessity of a very large Indian armjy ^.hd was hot 
Afghanistan friendly ?, What chance had a warlike; foreign powef like JEussia 
of doing harm to India in the immediate present or in the near future ? The 
expenditure was quite unjustifiable. Even if the frontier required to be streng- 
thened with larger troops there was no need of increasing the Indian Array. It 
could not be said that sufficient troops were not available in the interior of the 
country for frontier purposes. Eegiment after regiment remained unemployed 
from year'tj end to year's end and kept . in cities and provinces where 
they, were not required. He instanced the regiments in Rind, in the * cities of 
Karachee and Hyderabad, the men of which found their time hang heavy on 
their hands. They were absolutely idle; If : there was any agreeable 
occupation for them, they, or rather some of the members of tfiese regiments 
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found it in armoying the barings civil population and jn insulting the modesty 
of respectable Native: women innocently walking in the streets. The meeting also 
knew well the enormous number of; cages of running ; amuck on the part of 
Native sepoys .which had ocoured and which were occurring almost everywhere 
ih IMia--wherever, infacfr^ Native regiments were stationed. These occurrences) 
he thought, were inevitable arid natural, as the' causes Were well known, as the' 
men had nothing to do. Hardly any evidence was required to prove what the 
Native regiments in India were doing.. If there was anything more than another 
for . which they were required^ it ' was to' .guard the frontier/' They 
were not required, to guard the population: There was enough police 
in ,the« : districts and : cities. .; of India for the protection of the 
people and for preserving*" peace • . and . order. The whole of the 
present Native army was not required for; ordinary garrison duty. Then it 
might be said that sudden emergencies might arise and to be prepared was half 
the battle.. r But it was absurd, to think that large bodies, of troops should be 
scattered thickly in and about -the country. For emergencies in towns we have 
large bodies of volunteers. ' The volunteers cost the State something. There 
was no reason why their services should nob be utilized in cases of emergency. 
The volunteers, at least the European and Eurasian volunteers, were dispersed 
in all important centres. : Why should not volunteering become still more gene- 
ral ? It was a matter of extreme regret that the Native volunteer movement 
bad not reseived encouragement. The representations of the people had not 
been granted. ' The feelings of loyalty did not always meet with the response 
which they deserved. * It was devoutly to be wished that Natives should be 
admitted as volunteers. - There was no doubt that the movement would spread. 
There would theij be no necessity for increasing the army even if increased 
fighting strength was required. Every one understood that the foundation of the 
British Empire rested on the loyalty of the people. The people were remarkably 
peaceful. The proposal to increase the army, instead of utilizing the available 
troops in British India and thetroopsof the Native Princess and Chiefs and admitt- 
ing Natives as volunteers, was calculated to create an impression in the minds of 
the inhabitants of India that our rulers had no confidence in us. This policy ot 
distrust muBt cease. What did the recent Central Asian crisis prove? Did it not 
prove completely the loyalty of the educated Natives ? That they rallied round 
their rulers was a truth now acknowledged far and wide. The example of the 
educated Natives spread and spread till the whole country resounded with echoes 
of loyalty and enthusiasm. The Government would* be pursuing the safest 
policy in trusting to the . education of the people. Education must spread. If 
the reasons, for the increase were of any value such reasons could be urged in 
every country and in every age. Where would the British Government stop ? 
Two millions would in course of time be increased to four millions if the present 
policy and present apprehensions continued. Aiter all the increased cost would 
have to be met from he pockets of the people. It would be raised by grinding 
taxation. This increased burden was a serious afiair. The good- will of the people 
was the one thing which was all-important. Going back to history, the speaker 
referred to the Mogul Empeivrs and reminded the hearers that the best allies, 
the best friends, the best supporters of the Mogul rulers were the Hindus, the 
Eajputs. He strongly recommended the adoption of the proposed Eesolution. 
The Eesolution was then put to the vote and carried. 
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Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik (Bombay) proposed the Sixth Beso- 
lution as under Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress, the propo- 
sition to which I solicit your attention is : * That, in the opinion of this Congress, 
if the increased demands for military expenditure are not to be, as they ought 
to be, met by retrenchment, they ought to be met, firstly, by the re-imposition of 
the Customs Duties ; and secondly, by the extension of the License-tax to those 
classes of the community, official and non-official, which are at present exempt- 
ed from it care being taken that in the case of all classes a sufficiently high tax- 
able minimum be maintained." So far, gentlemen, the topics which have engaged 
•your attention have had for their object the reform of the administrative and 
consultative departments of the State ; but the subject of the . Eesolution = you 
have just passed, and that to which I have now the honour of ,addressing you, 
are of an eminently practical character. They directly touch your pockets. 
Three months hence, you will have before you the Financial Statement of the 
Government of India. That Statement will lay bare the matured proposals of 
Government arising out of the balance* sheet of the year. Already the air is 
thick with rumours in regard to fresh , taxation, . as to the probable 
imposition of an Income Tax in place of the existing License-tax. 
The time is opportune, therefore, for this Congress to formulate 
its own views as to the best means of raising a maximum of revenue with a 
minimum of annoyance. For this purpose it is needful to recall what Sir 
Auckland Colvin said at the conclusion of the last Financial Statement (for 
1885-86, para. 139) :— * If during the ensuing year (1886-87), we are not called 
upon to submit to any material increase of expenditure, the estimates, 
based as they are on a very low rate of exchange and a .very moderate calcula- 
tion, as to the revenue of our trade, may, I think, be trusted to 
bear the test of trial. Should trade revive or exchange become more favourable, 
we shall have resources ample enough to meet our estimated expenditure. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to say whether additional expenditure may not in the 
course of the year have to be provided for, exceeding the limits^ of any addition 
which our revenues may reasonably hope to derive from the strengthening of our 
railway receipts or from the improvement in our exchange. ' The worst forebod- 
ings herein pointed out have been realised- Our expenditure on account of the 
inilitaiy operations during the y ( ear and on account of the proposal made in Lord 
Eandolph Churchill's statement to add a permanent burden of 2 millions a year 
for the cost of 3<',000 troops to the Indian army, has exceeded ' the limits 
of any addition which our revenues may reasonably .hope to derive * from the 
railway receipts or from the improvement in our exchange No doubt there has 
been an increase in railway receipts but it has been more than counter-balanced 
by other circumstances. There has been an increase of expenditure over and 
above the estimated amount. . Exchange has suffered a serious fall since the 
date of the last budget. It has touched a limit below Is. 6d. and may for aught 
we know, go down still further. Mr. Westland has calculated that for every 
fall of a farthing in exchange, the Government of India suffers ar loss 
amounting to somewhere about a quarter of a milliou sterling. On 
this basis we must be prepared for a loss of at.leasta million sterling in exchange. 
To this add the two millions of permanent charge for additions to the army 
of India- Against this it is possible you may have a set-off in the shape of a 
surplus over estimated revenue. In bad times Indian financiers are apt to 
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e'stiniate revenues : under several heads at a much lower level tnan they 
dp ordinarily. . This/plan no doubt strengthens their contention for 1 elasticity ' 
of revenue, and enables them fco claim creditfor prudent management of finances. 
Trade, again, has been dull. Perhaps this has been a year of the most depressed 
trade in India during a very long period. As a set-off against these adverse 
influences, the Government of India issued, some months back, a Circular letter 
directing 'all optional expenditure, whether from provincial or Imperial Kevenues 
to be suspejaded/ 'all proposals for increases of salaries, or of establishments 
or for additional expenditure of any kind should be narrowly scrutinized,' Parti- , 
cdlar attention was directed to the Public Works Department as offering perhaps 
tho readiest scope for the use of shears. It seems to me' that considerable relief 
would be given to the finances, if retrenchments were carried out in a thorough 
and rigorous manner, without impairing the efficiency of the public Bervice. But 
what has been the fact? A retrenchment Circular from the Government 
of India is no new thing- In 1879 a similar Kesolution from the Government 
of India was issued. But the relief afforded by it was hardly appreciable. 
Generally the plan adopted by Heads .of Departments for the purpose of showing 
what reduction is or can be made by. tljem is to dispense with the services of a 
clerk here and a clerk there^ to dismiss a paniwala or water-bearer who supplies 
water to the thirsty members of a public establishment, or a Chajiprmi on perhaps 
Us. 8 or Us, 10 a month. .Until retrenchment, to be effectual, goes up higher, 
until it touches the pockets of those who receive very high salaries, any cheese- 
paring policy of the kind at present pursued can surely impart no sensible relief. 
Retrenchment must begin at the top, with the salary of the Viceroy, with the 
salaries of the members of the Supreme Government, and of the highly paid 
Secretaries to the Government of India, Shears should next be applied to the 
salaries of Presidency Governors and to those of the Members of their Councils, 
including the salaries of the Commanders-in-Chief, of the . different Presidencies. 
Then there is the Civil Service — the most highly paid service in the world. Time, 
- was when this service needed to be remunerated on the present extravagant 
Fcale. Thirty years ago the Covenanted Civil Servant was looked upon as living 
a? an excile in a foreign land. But circumstances have immensely changed 
Tjie. Civil Servant of the, present <Iay can run back to his native land, meet his 
, relations and Mends, and rejoin his post in India within a period of eight or ten 
weeksi Again some of i the over-grown departments called into being to meet 
special emergencies, may very well stand & clipping. Of this we have a notable 
instance in the revenue Commissionership for the Central Division of this 
Presidency. The office was created to meet a. famine emergency. That emer- 
gency has Jong passed away, but the Commissionership still remains and is a 
drag on the revenues of 7 this Presidency to the extent of about half a lakh rupees 
a year, . It is not, however, .the salaries which -are alone to be considered. 
Increase, of salaries carries with.*h"ein increase of pensions. It is not intended by 
these remarks to urge that there should be a sudden cutting down of all salaries. 
The retrenchment policy of Government, to be of any permanent benefit, should 
aim .at reductions for the future. The reduced scale must be made applic- 
able to new incumbents. This will remow grounds of ill-treatment or in- 
justice in the case of. existing holders of appointments. The new comers 
will know what they are to expect. And thus the working of the retrenchment 
17 
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policy will be sensibly felt not only in the amount of salaries, but in the amount 
of pensions which are periodically payable. >'o doubt much courage and firm-' 
ness are needed to carry out a policy of rigorous retrenchment : much odium 
and unpopularity have to be incurred. But if this is faced ■ in ' the exigencies 
of Indian finance, and if the war policy of the Government* of India in the sacred 
name of the security of the country gives way, there can be not doubt of a* sub- , 
stantial relief being imparted to the Indian Exchequer. " - ^T^^S^^ 

Turning now to the proposals for obtaining increased revenue allow me 
in the first place, to point out that in the re-imposition of the Custom S-Bjities the 
Government of India possess a source of revenue the burden of which will be 
least felt by the people. Its expediency will be recognised at a time of greats 
financial pressure. "We have instances in the past financial history of this coun- 
try which show that as heavy a duty as 10 per cent. At one time, and ?£ per 
cent, at another* was imposed on imports into this country by Mr. -James Wilson 
in the interests of revenue.: It has been urged that the abolition of import duties! f 
was necessary in the interests of free trade; but it must be remembered that 
import duties here were never laid with a view to • protection; that 
its levy has had no protective ' effectt and that even in the best 
free-trade country in the" world, ? we have it on the liighest financial' 
authority, on the" authority of Mr. Gladstone, that the . state of .the 
revenue should be the guiding consideration in all such impositions: 7 The aboli- 
tion of customs duties means that while India is to be made a free port for the 
benefit of the English and of the European' manufacturer, Indian tea and Indian, 
silver ware must continue to be handicapped by customs duties in the English 
and European markets. Is this fair ? • Is this just ? f Is it because India has no 
voice powerfull enough to influence the policy which governs the fiscal relations 
of India and England that she should be thus unfairly" treated 1 It shows that / 
the British manufacturer, or the British trader is to enjoy all the benefit arising * 
from the protection of the country,, from the construction of strategic railways -.; 
and from frontier fortifications, while the Indian taxpayer is to bear the burden 
of them. The customs revenue can be collected at the least expense and with 
the least annoyance to the people. " I trust, therefore, that ia considering the J 
expediency of the re-imposition of import duties, the Government of India will 
give a fresh proof of their solicitude for the, welfare of the jjeople. I now come to 
the second expedient, namely, the /re-adjustment of the License-tax, this re- 
adjustment to cbnsist chiefly in its extension to classes who have hitherto escaped 
from its burden, and in the maintenance of a sufficiently high taxable •minimum. 
Gentlemen, the unfair and unsatisfactory manner in; which the : Ijicense-tai' has 
worked has, as a rule, been admitted by .successive: Finance '* Ministers. It was , 
admitted by Sir John Strachey and it was admitted by Sir Evelyn Baring. And L 
do not think that Sir Auckland Colvin has been an ' exception to . the " 
rule. But Sir John ' Strachey did not like to be unpopular with 
the official and professional classes who are able i to make their voices 
heard. It was the voiceless millions therefore that he preferred to operate^ 
upon. Sir Evelyn Baring fared no better in this respect. ' The License -tax has 
worked unfairly in this way. Officials from the ' Viceroy with hia Si J lakhs or 
£25,000 a year and Governors with their £ 12,000 a year; Lieut-Governors with 
their £ 8,00-» a year, and successful lawyers like barristers, and attorneys or 
solicitors, and medical men, who, after a successful practice of some years m 
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this country^ retire with fortunes to their native land, are left untaxed while a 
poor, wretched trader, with his 4s. a week, has to bear the brunt of it. The Act 
has worked unfairly in three ways- In the first place, it has left untouched, a3 I 
said just now, the richer and more influential classes. Secondly, the incidence 
•of the tax has varied in different plages*... In Benga', and the N. W. Provinces, 
the limit ot taxable minimum has been Ra. 701 a year. In Madras 
it is Bs. 500. In Bombay it is Rs. ,100, And .thirdly, the limit of taxable 
minimum put is very low. Having regard to the condition of the masses from 
whom, the tax is levied, it would be a relief to most of those whose income is 
below Its. 1,000 a year to be exempted from its operation. But with the exten- > 
sion of the taxable limit and the extension of LhV tax to those classes who can 
pay it more easily, not only, will much jf the inequality in its incidence and 
much of the unfairness in jts levy be removed, bub those classes will be brought 
under its operation who can pay it without reminding one of ' much cry and little 
wool* ' Besides these* there is of course the, Income Tax, but its general unsuit- 
able ness to this country, coupled, with the inquisitorial character of the proceed- 
ings in which the practical working of the Act results, has made it to be regard- 
ed with disfavour though it is just possible to take away the sting from it. With 
these remarks I trust the Resolution I hold in my hand will commend itself to 
your approval. .">*••'.'.'. ,* ■ - .. > . ••' t 
. J( ^f Mr. S- A. Swaminath iyef f (TanjOre\ seconded the proposition, He said : — 
^ = Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, .-. . . . . - 

■ v In rising to second the proposition moved by my friend opposite, I may 
point out that the subject of. this Eesolution is one that immediately concerns 
the well-being of the teeming millions of this vast continent. The very mention 
of the words " fresh taxation" is enough to strike Jiorror into the hearts oE the 
people. It must be clear to all who have the interest of the dumb millions of 
the poor. of the country, that additional taxation means their complete ruin. It 
has been admitted, by successive Viceroys and Finanoe Ministers that all sources 
of taxation have been fully exhausted and that India, poor as it is acknowledged 
to be, can ill afford to bear any fresh burdens. The present subject is one which 
is immediately connected with the Resolution we have just now passed, viz., in- 
crease of military expenditure. In discussing thatsubject our attention was chiefly 
directed to the proposed additional expenditure. But-in dealing with the question 
now on hand, we have to go further and consider whether the existing military esta- 
blishments are required for the preservation of the British empire in India, Gentle- 
men, I inay without much fear of contradiction safely answer this question inlhe 
negative. At present the military strength of the country consists of (in round 
numbers) 64,0u0 "European soldiers and 126,000 Native soldiers maintained at a 
cost of 17 millions sterling. .! see, Gentlemen, you are surprised to find that the 
military expenditure of the country almost covers the s whole of the Land. Tax 
raised in this purely. agricultural country. But let us pause and enquire how this 
extravagant expenditure has come to exist It is the' outcome ot the policy of 
distrust of Natives which of late , years characterises the administra- 
tion of this country. Gentlemen, I must appeal to your feelings of 
loyalty and 'devotion to the British Crown and ask you if we, in any way, deserve 
this treatment at our rulers' hands. Who was it that conquered India for the 
British ? Who was it that fought the battles of Plassey, Assaye, and Sobraon ? 
Is it possible to forget that it was the Native soldiery and not a handful of 
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Europeans that won those brilliant victories by which the British Empire in * 
India was formed and consolidated. 'Surely, "nothing has since happened toj 
change this policy of trtfst into one of distrst. I ask you. Gentlemen, if, .at th e 
present moment, the one thousand and one races that inhabit this vast contmen t 
of India do not all join together ia praying' for the' stability and continuance of 
the benign rule of Her Gracious Majesty, our Queen-EmpreBS.; *When r a few ; 
months back, Russia threatened to invade India, what was the conduot of the 
Natives ? The Native States throughout this vast. Empire and Native noblemen 
stood firmly by the British Supremacy and offered to place all their available for- 
ces and resources at the disposal, of the Government of India.Did not the Indians 
of all creeds and colours join together and offer to form Volunteer ; Corps t It is 
superfluous to multiply instance's of Native fidelity and attachment to British 
rule. If, therefore, our rulers will only change their policy of distrust into one of. 
confidence, if they will utilize the martial Bpirit of the country, there can be no ; 
doubt that a very considerable reduction in expenditure can be affected. . Even 
if the hugbear of a Russian invasion should become a reality, the Imperial army 
formed on the lines above indicated, assisted by the armies of Native States will 
he able effectually not only to repel * the invaders hut also , to maintain 
peace and order in the country. Consistent!}, therefore, with the efficiency, 
of our army. I would urge very strongly upon the attention of this. Con- 
gress the necessity of curtailing our present military expenditure by more largely 
utilising the martial spirit of the country. • ; ' f , 'v' .' . ; ■ ••; - • .■ ... ; J 
The next quarter where the shears may be' applied • with, advantage Is 
the favoured heaven- born Civil Service. When any financial pressure is felt, the? 
Government of India sends 'circulars to all heads of ^Departments to 
make retrenchments to meet the financial crisis. What do the Departmental ; 
heads do? They forthwith proceed to dismiss a Musalji, a peon and one or two - 
underpaid clerks and show a saving of a few thousands bf Kupees. This is not • 
what will satisfy the exigencies of zh& State. The high" salaries paid to. Civil .■: 
Servants require closer attention. These high salaries were. fixed at a time, when - 
a voyage to India was a matter of six months and more, to induce good men to 
accept service in India. But times are altered.' Steamers and telegraphs-' 
have placed England almost next door to India. , A voyage to India now occupies 
of less than 3 weeks. Now, therefore in the changed circumstances of ..the case, 
it cannot for a moment be seriously contended that those inducements in the 
shape of princely salaries are any longer required- There is a general complaint 
that the quality of the material we now get for the price paid , has deteriorated 
very considerably. These officials are now too expensive, seeing that all , they 
do could be accomplished by the Indians themselves. They have now become a 
luxury too costly for the means of the governed. Judged, by pur means, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the necessity there is of reducing the- 
salaries of the highly-paid public servants. The number of Civil Servants must 
be reduced. The Natives of the country should be more Urgely employed 
in the different branches of the public service on less pay than is given to 
Europeans. It is then and then alone that the cry of financial embarrassment 
will gradually cease to be heard. If additional expenditure be after all found ' 
absolutely necessary, if by judicious retrenchment, and strict economy, it should 
be. found impossible to provide ways and means for meeting the additional expen- 
diture then the only course left open is to have recourse to taxation. We have 



now to consider Which of the three courses now open to ns is to be 
- adoptedf-f(I) increase of Salt' Duty, (2 reimposition of- the Customs Duties, 
(3) and extension of ' the License ikx. In dealing with this part of 

• ^he question, I may begin by stating tha^t direct taxation is at present impossible, 
the highest limits having been already reached- 

As regards the increase of Salt Duty. • It would be unjust and unrighte- 
ous it the^tex^gsJ&lLshould be increased. Bis a necessary article both for human 

'"as* well as animal well-being. It waV but recently that the tax on this articleof 
consumption was reduced and equalized.-, . Since then there has been a steady 
increase in the income from salt and it w.ould be bad policy and a retrograde 
movement to raise the tax, especially at \ atime whpn the poor millions of India 
are anxiously looking forward for a further reduction <■ of the tax. It must be 
conceded on all hands that, in the interests of the poor 'of India, the price of 

, salt cannot be too much cheapened. As any increase,: therefore, of this tax will 
fall heavily upon the masses of the people of the land, I would strongly 
urge uppn the attention of this Congress the necessity of its entering its strong 
protest against any attempt on the part of Government to raise the tax on salt. 

1 . , 1 ; ? Next comes 1 The Import fiuties* The Customs Duties, you will remem- 
ber, were partially abolished by Lord Lytton's Government in 1878, and the rest, 
those on finer cottons, by its successors— entailing upon India the enormous loss 
y , in the aggregate of a little over a million, pourids. This large sum was taken from 
; the half-starved people of India and given away to the millionaires of GreatBritain 
to secure to the party in power the votes of Lancashire. The duties on the coarser 
^- coM»ai^^ej^Js>Dplished, as the mover of the proposition stated, not at a time when 
. the finances of the country Were in a flourishing condition, but at a crisis when 
the: country could ill-afford to\ lose such a revenue. It must be borne in mind 

• that of all modes" of taxation indirect taxation k is the least offensive and the 
least oppressive. The import ^Duties on Cotton goods have scarcely been ever 
felt and much less have been complained of. It was an act of gross injustice to 
poor India that, under the plea of extending Free Trade, English manufactures 

^ should be exempted from Customs DutiesV when imported into India, while 
Indian products imported into England are still held liable to the same duties. 
Government would have acted fairly by India if it had prepared India to com- 
pete successfully in "the- market with the machine-made articles of England, 
before it proceeded to do away with the above duties raised for revenue purposes 
only. The re-im'pdsition of the cotton duties, therefore, would not only meet 
in a great .measure the additional expenditure thrown on the Government 
of India, but repair the fiscal injustice inflicted on this country. 

: Furthermore, it would not be oppressive to the people and could 
be collected . unseen and unfelt. If the amount thus raised be 
insufficient to meet the cost thrown upon the Government, then, I 
would suggest the extreme desirability of remodelling the license Tax, so as to 
bring the official and professional classes within the scope of its operation. It is 
the official and professional classes that benefit by the peace and. security of the 
British rule in India and it is they that contribute the least to the revenues 
of the country. If the License Tax were so extended as to reach the official and 
professional classes and if a judicious gradation of the tax were adopted much of 
the odium now attaching to this tax would be removed. 



Gentlemen, I have already trespassed upon your patience and exceeded 
the time allotted to me. I shall now leave the rest in the hands of Mr. Venkata 
Subbarayudu Garu, the supporter of this proposition, who, I believe.has devoted 
much time and attention to the study of thi$ question. :.; ■ ■ yy 

With these few observations I have . great pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution moved by my friend Mr. J, U. tajnik. V * V , 

Rao Saheb Singarajee Venkata* Subbarayudu Pantulu Garu (Masuli-- 
patamj supported the Resolution in the following speech i — < ■ ; : 

The subject is one of paramount importance. If there is one subject / 
which affects us most it is.taxation. We admit' that a government cannot be 
<-,arrisd on without taxing its subjects. JThia is but a truism. It is equally true 
that heavy taxation impoverishes the people and, defeats its object. Taxation/' 
therefore, cannot proceed beyond a certain point- Thafe we have reached this 
point has been admitted on all ."> hands. » The recent -expression 
of a strong opinion on this matter by: Lord Randolph . Churchill 
in his budget .« speeoV obviates all necessity for giving reasons , 
for this view. According to Dr. Hunter, a great authority on Indian 
statistics, forty millions of our countrymen go through life upon insufficient food.' 
This number is gfadually increasing. Unquestionably India is one cf the poorest 
countries on the face of the earth. We are subject to periodical; famines, and 
«ach famine carries away three or four million souls ; while: it reduces to, a state 
of utter destitution fifty or sixty millions. The average income per head has been 
ascertained to be Rs. 27 per annum* This will not give one wholesome meal \ 
<lay. Eighty*per cent.Jof the population live by holding or tillin g ^ndv^^tlaadhfts - 
most heavily taxed has been pioved to. demonstration by the ^miserable? condition 
of the agricultural classes who form the backbone of our country. ; Additional 
taxation in this direction is cut of the question. But even . granting that this 
is an overdrawn picture of the country, and that the country is fairly prosperous 
and wealthy, it will oceur to one when additional taxation is proposed what is 
the necessity for it ? The answer to* this question is furnished by the present , 
Secretary of State for India and other Russophobists* It is this— Russia . wants 
to invade India which must be defended. ; The best way to defend India is to 
fortify the North- West frontier by building a chain of forts from Karachi to. 
Peshawar and by increasing the standing army. Is it likely that [Russia will, 
invade India ? Is the proposed method of defence absolutely indispensible for 
safeguarding India , against Russian aggression ? Hussia is far away from. us. , 
Strong natural .barriers and independent kingdoms lie between us. Russia's 
finances are not in a solvent condition- .These circumstances alone will suffice 
to dispel from the minds of all reasonable men all delusions of Russian advance 
against India. : y 

As to the second question, the proposed method of defending India is 
utterly uncalled for *nd useless. It has its advantages. I do not deny thenv 
It will provide employment for large numbers of Europeans and Indians. It will 
create a large demand for materials of various descriptions in English and Indian 
markets. Apart from thes?, I see no T advantages derivable from it. This step conu 
vinces Russia that the British Government is very nervous about its position in 
India and that that Government has begun to feel that it is not sufficiently strong 
to resist her at least with the existing means of defence: . We have about 1,000 
Native States small and large. They maintain an armed force of 38 ',^00 men. The 



jBritish Indian army is by no means smalL We have 60,00-1 British soldiers in 
our service, and nearly double that number of sepoys. We have, therefore, a total 
. force of 180,000, Discipline and traia the Native armies, give them arms of 
precision. Ton can withdraw from the Native States 250,000 out of their381,000 
men and utilise them., You will have then a united force of about 500,000men. The 
ternal peace of the country can very well be preserved by the Police and 
Volunteer Corps* Oppose this united army to Bussia not in Afghanistan but on 
our North- West frontier. You will be able to annihilate the Eussians. If our 
paternal and benevolent Government will adopt the policy of 'trust and fear not r * 
not a pie need be spent on defensive military preparations. Gentlemen, we are , 
a grateful nation. We feel grateful to the British Government, for the immense 
benefits it has conferred upon us. We know that ihat Government is the only 
one in the world ihat could do us good. We know that the British nation is the 
richest • nation in the world. We know that it is to our ad- 
vantage to continue to be ruled .by a nation, which possesses at once the best 
form of constitutional Government and the greatest wealth on the face on the 
globe, and that Government has made us what we are and has given us all the 
best institutions we have at present. Therefore, there is no motive to be dis- 
loyal. : Disloyalty is foreign to our nature. The history of the country proves 
it beyond all doubt. We consider a king as a god on earth. Have we ever as 
r a nation tried to oust the. established Government in this country? 
Have we not crushed those deluded people, who under an erroneous conception 
supposed that their religion was intentionally attacked by the introduc- 
-tion-e-C greased cartridges ? Has it not been admitted by impartial and englighten- 
ed Englishmen that their Government in this country is one by 
sufferance ? If this has been so for nearly a century, what is there then to make 
us disloyal now ? Every English knowing Indian is a patriotic soldier in the 
British cause. There are some Anglo-Indians who say that English education 
has awakened in us wishes and aspirations which are inconsistent with existing 
Government. There cannot be a more malicious and unfounded calumny than 
this.'- It is the interest of some of them to say so while others are led away by 
ignorance. The generous English nation knows that we are peaceful, loyal and 
law abiding. Gentlemen, our position is this : we are the children of our beloved 
mother Empress. We have been passing through a long minority. Some of us 
-at least have arrived at majority. We solicit that those may in 
administrative * : matters be consulted by the servants .. of our mother. 
Our affectionate mother has most graoiously promised to grant our 
prayer, but our elder brothers, to whose care that good mother has 
/Committed us, continue to misrepresent^ that we are not fit to participate with 
jthexn in the management of bur affairs. We say this ought to be set right. For 
saying this, we are called disloyal. In the speech of Lord R. Churchill, there 
is a passage which we should protest against. In proposing to increase the 
Indian Army, he said he would require 20,000 sepoys and 10,000 British soldiers, 
to keep the sepoys down. Bearing in mind that it is the Indian .sepoy, who 
is the main-stay of British power here, it is a serious slur on his loyalty, I say 
to my English brethren, that utterance of Lord Eandolph Churchill. You take 
the sepoy to Egypt, to Malta, ; Afghanistan and what not. He renders most 
praise- worthy services. ' He has placed his country at your feet and he has 
-destroyed his countrymen, under your orders. You say you cannot do with- 
out him; But, you declare that he ought not to be trusted I Is this fair ? 



Is this just ? Can this be British fair play ? I believe England and India 
would not approve of that rash observation. What pains an Indian most ia to 
see that this policy of distrust has been growing. In the early days of the Corn-' 
pany's rule, we had five' sepoys to one British soldier. Just before the mutiny we- 
had three sepoy a to one British Soldier. We have now two sepoys to one British 
soldier. Gentlemen, this state of things is grievous to us and descreditable to our 
rulers. In the matter of volunteering, the most loyal, patriotic and most respect-' 
afrle children of the soil have not been trusted. There is no cause for alarm. 
There is no real necessity for augmenting the strength oi our army _ or tot forti- 
fying the frontier You know, and know it only too well, that our views are hot the 
views of our rulers. I would therefore, say a few words as to what should 
be done if additional expenditure is unavoidable . in the defence of- 
the country. The first eSort of a wise and benevolent . . Govern- 
ment, such as the one we have, should be to see if savings cannot be 
eSectedby .curtailing current expenditure. . The wisdom of this is admitted and 
printed circulars are conBtanly issued^ by our rulers on the subject. A ehaprasee 
here and a sweeper there, and an attendant *or \' at i dufter-Bund in a third" place 
have been dispensed, with. This is not satisfactory.* In spite of these orders, 
existing departments have been overgrowing and new ones are brought into 
being. I would ask that expenditure in certain "branches' of the 1 administration 
may be retrenched at once. I will enumerate them if you will permit ine. 

1 . Carry out the recommendations of the ; Simla t Army Commission. 
Abolish the Presidency military commands and carry -out tli9 other ^ suggestions 
madf by that Commission, This will effect a saying of Ks. I,Q0,00,p6o. 

2. Put a stop to gubernatorial migrations to olympian heights/ r f ^ i 

3. Don't undertake unremunerative public works, unless they are. in* 
tended as protection against famine. • - ; ■ - 

4. Abolish the system of purchasing stores required for India in Eng-- 

'land. • • 

5. Cut down the salaries of the Civil Service. Employ Natives largely. 
Deputy Collectors can fairly do tne work of Head Assistant Collectors and Sub- " 

Collectors. - ' . ; . •', .V. -\ . , ; - 7 ''^k^^Z^^--'/- 

6. Discontinue payment of subsidy to Afghanistan and stop, entertain- 
ments and durbars. y v ,, . ; v y / , i r _ v , v>;: ;:, ^ : '; 

If extravagance of expenditure be put a stop toy enough , money 'will be - 
found for useful and necessary expenditure. Otherwise, we shall never; be free* < 
from want. lf«ways and means should be devised, I would say re-impose the cot- 
ton duties. The unwise, step of abolition was taken by a Conserva- 
tive Viceroy and reluctantly completed by his Liberal successor.- 
The free-trade principle urged m support of that > step was a threadbare^ 
pretext. If more revenue is wanted — I don't think it will be— I say, extend the. 
licence tax to the official and professional classes and to incomes derived from 
stocks or public debt irrespective of the fact whether the holder thereof lives in 
England or India. ' ^ ' ^ ' " * 

Additional taxation and extravagant expenditure proceeding simul- 
taneously would involve the British Indian Government in financial embarrass* 
ment from which the Government will find it difficult to. extricate itself. These 



financial difficulties and additional taxes will create an enemy in the shape of a 
banker within the bosom of our paternal Government, and you know what it will 
do. The co*untry will be impoverished ; cultivators will abandon their lands and 
Government will follow their example and relinquish India. May heaven forbid 
this dire calamity, This will be worse than an invasion by .Russia ; therefore, the 
remedy proposed is worse than the disease.. As for raising the salt tax, it is out of 
the question. We are paying Salt Tax at a rate varying from 500 to 2,500 per 
cent on the cost of production. Men and live stock cannot live without it. Wei 
vegetarian - Indians absolutely need salt. The average income of an Indian ryot 
is a half pence per diem. Why not Lancashire and Birmingham and York and 
others^ who .are benefitted by India, contribute to our defence fund ? Why 
cannot this be done by reviving the import duties ? 

, V. * J will, with your permission, quote from Ransome's work on "India and 
how we keep it : — " '' •' 

t *' Now suppose for a moment that we were expelled from India -or 
abandoned it ; what would happen ? Would things go on as they are ? Certainly 
not. In the first case, a terrible blow to the purchasing power of India would 
be stuck in the desperate struggle that would certainly ensue before we are 
defeated; and after we were gone, Russia would certainly endeavour by hostile 
tariffs; to cut us and our colonies out of all share of what trade might be left In 
. the second case, our abandonment of. India would certainly be followed by an 
anarchy such as on a small scale followed the withdrawal of the. Romans from 
Britain, 1,400 years ago. In it all the .work we have flone for the material pros- 
perity of the country would disappear ; capital would fly before its attacks; the- 
commercial prosperity of* India, built up with so much toil, would perish like a 
dream." . '.. ' V . • . . : • 

: - "I need not picture to you the terrible results to England of such a 
catastrophe. We know something of bad times. No bad times that we have ever 
known would be even a shadow of what would/ ensue. Lancashire would be utter- 
ly ruined ; Yorkshire would feel a terrible blow, ana' I hope you will agree with 

' me Chat when we thinfi of what; -value India is to, us in the present, and what a 
mine or. wealth it will be to our children and grand-children, that any one who 

' for a moment suggests indifference to. its fate, or stints his hand in doing what is 
needful for its maintenance, is trfling with the well being, not only of his fellow 
citizens, but of millions yet unborn." 

~* r « Gentlemen, the lime alloted. to me has been exceeded. Icannot detain 
you any longer/ So I will close with these words that I would cordially support 
the resolution moved by Mr. Javerilal. . 

Mr. S. Chiplonkar proposed that a riderin the following words should 
be .added to the resolution asking for an Imperial guarantee to the Indian 
debt:- — "and, further that the Congreps is of opinion that Great Britain should 
extend an Imperial guarantee to the Indian debt. " 

; - , The Hon'ble K. T. Telang seconded the proposal, observing that the 
arguments in. support of this view have been collected together in one of the 
"Indian Leaflets** issued during the last English Elections. 

X; ' The ride? was accepted as part of the Resolution by the proposer and 
seconder. "' 
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Mr. Dayaram Jethmal proposed as an amendment that the words 
"secondly by the extension of the License Tax to the official and professional 
classes &c " be omitted. He said the extension of the License Tax in the pro* 
posed manner meant virtually the imposition of anlncome Tax which he said was 
very unpopular and distasteful. He said he did not mean that the present 
License Tax should be retained as it if. He was no advocate of the License Tax. 
He thought the License Tax whioh affected the mercantile classes at present 
w as equally bad. He objected on principle most strongly to any increase of taxa- 
tion. The Resolution as worded would have the effect of proving to Government 
an unobjectionable way of raising a tax in this country. It could be understood 
very well how advantage would be taken of the expression of such views by the 
Congress. The Government does not sometimes mind acting on the principle, 
"give an inch and take an ell," The ** if " in the Resolution was not enough. The 
Resolution pointed out the ways and means to carry out tht- proposal for an in-' 
creased army expenditure, and was inconsistent with the Resolution on that ques- 
tion. The Government would necessarily impose an Income Tax and increase 
the army. That would be the effect of the Resolution. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Oodharam but on being put to the 
vote was lost. . „ 

The original Resolution then with the rider was put to the vote and 

carried. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta asked leave to bring in a motion about the Burmaa 
question, and in doing so said that he would not go into the question of the an- 
nexation which he thought was unwise, unjust and immoral. But he would only 
look at the matter from the Indian point of view. Lord Dufferin has said that the 
weakness of our North West Frontier disables him from giving as much atten- 
tion as he would like to givB to home affairs. What will be the result, when we 
have similar trouble on our North East Frontier also? He would .say that if ' 
annexation was decided upon, they should make Burraah a Crown Colony and 
then with Ceylon in the South and Barman in the East, they could ask with 
greater strengtn and reason far more liberal institutions in India than . she now 
possesses. - \ .. ., . 

These remarks were received with so much applause that the Presi 
dent said he would take the applause as equivalent to a grant of leave to make 
the motion which was :-« That this Congress deprecates the" annexation of 
Upper Burmah and considers that if the Government unfortunately decide on 
annexation, the entire country of Burmah should be separated from the Indian 
Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony, as distinct in all matters from the : 
Government of this country, as Ceylon." 

Rao Bahadur Krishnajf Luxman Nulkar (Poona) seconded the motion 
made by Mr. P M. Mehta. He said he was glad the Congress was taking up 
this burning subject, as he thought it was the duty of the Congress to do so 
leLureT^ J^ 3 ^ which is groaning are due in a most serious 
measure to the First Afghan war. The annexations of Sindh and the Pun- 

Zththzl^\°tT that War ~ aad the sessions of Russia 
Zwnmen W T^u t0 fchose ^ ^ ssions of our own British 
In^Hnf W \ mU8t ' before, raise our voice against these aggres- 
sions which are in character precisely similar. The difficulties occasioned wHl be 



such as will defy any remedy being applied. TLere will be increased taxation 
for the necessity of fortifications at the North East forntier will arise much earlier 
than it did in the case of the N. W. frontier. The course of this Burman busi- 
ness show indifference in the first instance,and then ail of a sudden a change,and 
a declaration of war for the interests of trade. If the annexation is in the inte- 
rests of trade, let the country l>e made a Colony, and add British Burmah to that 
Colony, if that is thought expedient. 

[A. member] Burmah is a* paying province. 

, I doubt that. It was similarly said that the Punjaub was a paying pro- 

vince,' but the accounts show a very different result. For, it must be remembered 
that in consequence of the annexation of the Punjaub the frontier military expen- 
diture had to be increased. This sortt of increased expenditure is generally omitted 
from the calculation when 'the remunerative character of annexed provinces is 
talked of. 

; The Hon'ble S. Subrahmanya Iyer nsked whether it was desirable to 
retain the earlier part of the resolution. Might not the Congress merely content 
itself with saying that if unfortunately the decision of che authorities is to be as 
threatened^ India ought not to be affected or disturbed by the effects of such a 
decision ? 

Mr. Swaminath Iyer and professor Sundara Raman spoke in support 
of this suggestion. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta pointed out that the adoption of this suggestion might 
exhibit the force of the opposition to the annexation policy > as being weaker than 
it really was; This view being then accepted by the Hon'ble Subrahmanya Iyer 
and others the Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Murlidhar (Umbaila) then rose to propose the Eighth Resolution: — 
That the Resolutions proposed by this Congress be communicated to the political 
associations in each province, and that these associations be requested^ with the 
help of similar bodies and other- agencies within their respective provinces to 
abopt such measures as they may consider calculated to advance the settlement 
of the various,questions dealt with in these Resolutions" 

Mr. Murlidhar said that the Congress must take some steps to give effect 
to the Resolutions passed. Their opponents were sure to misrepresent and per- 
haps vilify them/ And, therefore, it was necessary that the opinion of the intel- 
ligent classes among their countrymen should be brought out upon all the subjects 
discussedby the Congress. - 

• ■ "'. Mr. H. H. Dhuiva (Surat) seconded this resolution and it was carried 

unanimously. - 

It was next proposed by Mr. Hume and seconded by the Hon'ble 
S Subramanya Iyer :— That the Indian National Congress reassemble next year 
in Calcutta and sit on Tuesday, the 28th of December '8^6, and the succeeding 
days." 

The Hon'ble Subramanya Iyer in seconding the Resolution said that 
Madras would be most ready to welcome the Congress, if they were pleased to fix 
Madras as their next place of, meeting. But he thought Calcutta was the 
appropriate place for the purpose. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 



• The President said he could say on behalf of his brethren of T^pgaL , 
that though owing to various unfortunate and accidental circumstances ^Bengal ? 
!L not largely represented at this Congress as was to be desired, that the 
Congress had the warm sympathy of that Presidency which would gvve them a 
cordial welcome when they met there next year. ' : "\ ^ • ./ 

Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer then proposed aud Mr. S. Agnihotri seconded, 
the proposition :— "That the thanks of the Congress be offered to the Managing 
Committee and officers of the Gokuldas Tejpal Charitiess for their kindness in 
allowing the use of the Gowalia Tank House to the Congress, and b rendering 
other valuable assistance to the Members, as also to the Secretaries of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association and those associated with them." Mr.' Murlidhar in 
supporting the proposition said he had one complaint to make against his Bombay 
frieDds. He charged them with theft. They had robbed him of his heart- . 
The Resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Hon'eble K. T. Telang in responding said, that it had been a great 
disappointment to Poona that owing ot untoward circumstances the place of the 
meeting had to be changed after their preparati ons had made considerable progress." 
The Trustees of the Gokuldas Charities also deserved special thanks for their help 
in the matter rendered at excessively short notice. ... . ' 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his very able conduct in 
the chair was then proposed by Mr. P. M. Mehta and carried by : acclamation. 
Three cheers, weie next called for Mr. A. 0. Hume which having been given ; 

. Mr, Hume, after acknowledging the honour doue ; him, said that as 
the giviog of cheers had been entered on he must be allowd to propose, on the 
principle of better late than never, the giving of cheers, and that ' not only- 
three, but three times three, and if possible thrice that, for one the 
latchet of whose shoes he was unworthy to loose, one to whom they were all dear, 
to whom they were all as children- need he say Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Queen-Empress. ' V; ; ■ 'lt.'^:^ ^'■"^■l-^-^y v 

The rest of the speaker's remarks were lost in the storm of applause 
that instantly burst out and the asked for cheers were given over and over again 
with a vehemence and enthusiasm rarely equalled. v 

: ' ... The Congress was then dissolved. ■ 
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APPENDIX A. 

Adoption of the foregoing Resolutions in all parts of the country. 

The foregoing Resolutions were widely circulated in the larger towns in 
all parts of the country and new public meetings or meetings of existing 
associations were held for the purpose of considering them. In most places all 
the Resolutions were unanimously adopted; in one or two, there was a difference 
of opinion as regards the total abolition of the "India Council," and as regards 
the necessity of a stay in England on the part of selected candidates for the 
Civil Service. Both these points were referred to in the debates of the Congress 
(see pp. 53, G9, 101, supra). And it is probable that with the explanations 
afforded by the debates, which of course were not generally available at the time 
these differences of opinion may be found to be smaller than they are at present, 

Communications have been received from the following places, showing 
the acceptance of the Resolutions of the Congress. 

Bengal — Berharnpur, Bhagalpur, Balasore, Cuttack, Mymensing, Dacca, Rajsh- 
aye, Bankipore. 

Bombay. — Ahmadabad, Ahmadnagar, Alibag, Belgaum, Carwar, Dhulia, Hydra- 
bad i^Sindh), Karachi, Poona, Ratnagiri, Satara, Solapur, Surat, Thana- 

jV. W, Provinces and Oudh. — Allahabad, Benares, Bulandshahar, Fyzabad, Luck- 
now. 

Madras. — Adoni, Anantapur, Ariyahir, Bapatla, Bezvada, Calicut, Chintalpudi, 
Coconada, Coimbatove, Cuddalore, Cuddappah, Erode, Gooty, Guntur, 
Kulitilai, Kurnbakonam, Madras, Madura, Manargudi, Masulipatam, 
Melur, Mettapollium, Mylapore, Negapatarn, Palabur, Panruti, Rajahi- 
mandry, Sattur, Srirangam, Sinckerrydoorg, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, 
Tiruchangad, Trichinopolly, Triplicane, Trivellore, Vellore. 
At Bapatla, the majority of the meeting resolved: — "That there ought 
to be a Council with enlarged powers to check the action of the Secretary of 
State, or, incase of this not being possible, the present Council should stand as it is." 

At Ahmedabad, Anantapur, Calicut, Guntur, and Masulipatam, there 
was a difference of opinion as to the necessity of selected candidates for the Civil 
Service staying in England. At Anantapur, the following proposal was carried; — 
" That the successful candidates in India my be sent to Englaud, for further 
study, and allowed there to appear for such further examinations as may seem 
needful, provided, however, that being sent to England should not be compulsory, 
and those who prefer going to England should be entitled to fall pay, and those 
that do not only two-thirds pay of the post to which thty are appointed." At 
Calicut, the following resolution was proposed but rejected by a majority. " And 
that the successful candidates in England should be sent to India for further 
study, and subjected here to such further examinations as may seem needful." 

At Calicut, two members dissented from the Resolution about Military 
Expenditure. 

At Masulipatam, the resolution to extend the License Tax to the legal 
profession was objected to by a majority of the meeting on the ground that the 
Government already levied an entrance fee from members of the Profession and 
that there was a Municipal Tax imposed upon them. 
90 
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Political Progress in India 

(From ihb " TimesV Bombay Correspondent.) 

Times'* Weekly Edition, Feb; 5th 1886. 

' , ' B0M1BAY ? T)ec. 31 

The people of Bombay claim as the motto for Ifoeir city " Urbs prima in 
Indis" and it is really Dot without reason. When the ftg^Ajon over , the Bbert 
Bill was at white heat, and in Calcutta not only Tace division, ti^t' even division 
between English and English rendered social intercourse almost impossible, still 
the natives in Bombay kept their heads cool and discuss«d the question'at^great 
representative meeting in the Town-hall with a discretion and moderation ^hat 
left nothing to be desired. At the time of Lord Kipon's departure they showeo* 
themselves capable of organizing an ovation which hot merely delighted the 
sympathizers with the recent benignant rule, but still more startled, the great 
mass of Anglo-Indians as the first proof that the natives of India are really 
capable of a national movement. ! :: , : { 

This last week the Bombay leaders have ; again given proof of their 
organizing power. They brought together a National Congress composed of dele- 
gates from every political sooiety of any importance ^ throughout the country. 
Seventy one members met together; 29 great districts sent spokesmen. The whole 
of India was represented from Madras to Lahore , from Bombay to Calcutta. 
For the first time, perhaps, since the world began India as a nation met together. 
Its congeries of races, its deversity of castes, all seemed to find common ground 
in their political aspirations. Only one great rase was conspicuous by 
its absence ; the Mahomedans of India were not there. They remained stead- 
fast in their habitual separation. They certainly *do not yield to either 
Hindu or Parsee in their capacity for development, but they persistently refuse 
to act in common with the rest of the Indian subjects of the Queen-Empress. 
Not only in their religion, but in their schools, and almost all their colleges, and 
all their daily life they maintain an almost haughty reserve. The reason is not 
hard to find. They cannot forget that less than two centuries ago they were the 
dominant race, while their present rivals in progress only counted as so many 
millions of tax paying units who contributed each his mite to swell, the glory of 
Islam. .-" : 

But, in spite of the absence of the followers of the Prophet, this was a 
great representative meeting last week. The delegates were mostly lawyers, 
school-masters, and newspaper editors, but there were some notable exceptions. 
Even supposing those three professions alone provided the delegates, the meeting 
would fairly represent the education and intellectual power of India. And now let 
us see what they did, what was the outcome of this important gathering. They 
discussed politics alone ; not a word'was said of social reform. They evidently had 
a firm belief that a nation could be made happy by Acts of Parliament, for all" they 
discussed and all they demanded was political power and political changes A 
tone of most absolute loyalty pervaded all the proceedings; the Empress was rap- 
turously applauded, and many nice things were said of the beneficent effect of 
British rule. Education and material prosperity, order, security, and good 
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•Government were all incidentally mentioned as causes of gratitude towards the 
present rulers. But such allusions were only by the way. Every desire was 
•concentrated on political advancement and an immense increase of the share at 
present given to the natives of India in the Government of their own coun- 
try. The question of their ability to govern themselves was never even 
touched by the wisest of the speakers. The major premiss of all the 
arguments seemed to he/*. Every Hindoo is a born administrator. It is mere 
Western folly to think that representative government is an act which only comes 
by long political training in all the lower stages of a oitizen life and the patient 
selection of the 'fittest." Much stress was laid on the need of a monster 
Commission of Inquiry into the whole existing administrative fabric. The vials 
of patriotic wrath were opened on the Indian Council, and a standing Committee 
of the House of Commons was thought a panacea for all evils. But though there 
was much crude talk, much of that haste which only makes delay, and «hat 
ignorance which demands premature concessions, there was also much of most 
noble aspiration and a sense of patriotism and national unity which is a new 
■departure in the races of the East. 
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A P P E N D I X C. 

t . . 

The Indian Congress. 

(EDITORIAL OF THE Times ON, THE ABOVE.) 

Bombay has been making, a noteworthy effort to substantiate its claim to 
be the leading city of India. At the end of last year it was the gethering-place of 
a National Congress, brought together from all parts \pf the oountry for the 
discussion of public affairs. It is at»Bombay, therefore, tliat India has for the 
first time given proof of the existence of a national life and spirit. In. India, as- 
elesewhere, there is abundant room for improvement, not altoget^erj perhaps, 
in the directions to which the Congress points, nor by the methods in\which it 
chiefly trusts. The resolutions cover a wide ground. > Some, of them we~~very . 
heartily approve. Others appear to us 'something more than questionable. But 
from first to last there is one common, idea running through them.: The Congress 
is not satisfied with the slender political power which the Natives of India possess. 
It demands for them a larger share in the deleberative* and executive functions 
of Government. The memory of Lord Eipon*s administration is still held in 
honour at Bombay, and the Congress there met has given utterance to aspirations 
which Lord Ripon has had no small share in encouraging. On the representee 
character of the late Congress our information is not, precise. Our correspondent 
tells us who were . there and who were not there," Every important . political 
tociety in India sent itsdelegates to Bombay, but of whom theso political societies 
consist, and for whom they can claim a right to speak we are not told. One great sect- 
t ion of the native population was conspicuously not there. ' No Mahomedan took any , 
-j part in the proceedings. The members present were drawn, for the most part, 
from three orders — native lawyers» native school-masters and native .newspaper 
editors. There were some notable exceptions, but the" rule was as we have said. 
It is what we might have expected before hand. The work of the Congress has 
certainly been entrusted to the hands most likely to be found capable of perform- 
ing it and most forward in offering themselves for it, A more mixed assembly 
would have been less competent, perhaps, but its claim to be representatives all 
round might have been admitted with less doubt. : .. 4 ' " ' 

The first resolution of the Congress was in favour of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into the working of the Indian ' Administration. There is good 
ground for the request. It is now nearly thirty years since the government of 
the country was "transferred from the East India Company to the Crown, and for 
so long a time no such inquiry has been held. In former days it was of regular 
periodical recurrence as often as the time came for a renewal of the Company's 
charter. The need for it has been now recognized. The Commission for which 
the Congress asks was mentioned in the Queen's speech, and, since Mr. Gladstone 
has signified his strong approval of it, we may expect that it will be issued what- 
ever political part may be in power.' It is a matter of course that the people of 
India will be represented upon it, and that all available evidence will be taken to 
guide the Commissioners to a judgment upon the whole case. How far the results 
of the inquiry will correspond with the hopes of the Congress is a wholly different 
question. The delegates have sketched in advance a scheme of reforms or changes 
which they wish to see carried into effect. First and foremost, and as a necessary 
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preliminary to all other reforms, the Indian Council is to be abolished • aud- 
its place to be taken by a Standing Committee .of the House , of 'com- 
mons. In India itself the Supreme Legislative Council and the several provin- 
cial Councils are to be expanded by the admission' of a considerable number of 
elected, members Thus reformed, they are to have a necessary voice on all 
questions of finance, and a right to interpellate the executive on all points of ad 
ministration. If protests are raised and overruled, the protesting members are to 
have a right of appeal to the Standing Committee by which the present Indian 
Council is to be replaced. Changes are next proposed in the rules for the exami- 
nations of candidates for the Indian Civil Service. The Congress asks, inter alia 
thao these examinations should be held in England and in India simultaneously, 
and that the admissible age of oompeting candidates should be 23 at least. As regards 
finance, the CbngresB holds that the increased and, as it believes, the needless 
demands for more military expenditure are most properly to be met by retrench- 
ment in other branches. But if this is not done, and if more money must he 
raised, the Congress looks in the first place to a re-imposition of the customs 
duties, and secondly to extension of the licence tax. This second demand < has. 
been granted. The Income Tax Bill was passed after a short debate, in the 
course of which the various restricting amendments proposed to it were lost. 1 
The final demand of the Congress that Great Britain should extend a guarante® 
to the Indian debt has not been granted in terms, and is not likely to be. But 
while the English rule exists in India, there is enough of a practical guarantee to 
give absolute safety to the bond-holders. The Congress is further prepared to 
offer advice on the Burmese question. Its objection to the annexation of Upper 
Burmah comes a little too late Its claim that all Burmah should in any case be 
separated from India and should be constituted a Crown colony includes matter on 
which it has an imperfect right to speak. The separation of Burmah and the conse- 
quent loss of the Burmah surplus revenne it may very properly ask. But what is 
to be done with the country afterwards it is for England rather than for India to 
determine. The approaching visit of the Indian Viceroy to Mandalay will put 
him in a position to give advice on this 'matter. 

The first question which this series of resolutions will suggest is whether 
India is ripe for the transformation_which theyjnvolve. If this can be answered 
in the affirmative, the days of English rule are numbered. If India can govern 
itself, our stay in the country is no longer called for. All we have to do is to 
preside over the construction of the new system and then to leave it to work. The 
lawyers and schoolmasters and newspaper editors will step into the vacant place 
and will conduct affairs with no help from us. Those who know India best will be 
the first to recognize the absurd impracticability of such a change. But it is to 
nothing less than this that the resolutions of the Congress point. If they were 
carried out, the result would soon be that very little would remain to England 
except the liability which we should have .assumed for the entire Indian debt. 
Then, however, would be the time at which the representative character of the 
late Congress would be subjected to a crucial test. Our correspondent tells us 
that the delegates fairly represent the education and intellectual power of India. 
That they can talk, and that they can write, we are in no doubt at all. Tne 
whole business of their lives has been a training for such work as this. But that 
they can govern wisely, or that they can enforce submission to their rule, 
wise or unwise, we are not equally sure. That the entire Mahomedan 
21 . 
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population of India has steadily refused to have anything to do 
with them is a sufficiently ominous fact. Even if the proposed changes 
were to stop short of the goal to which they obviously tend, they would 
certainly serve to weaken the vigour of the Executive and to - make the good 
government of the country a more difficult business than it has ever been.? The 
Vioeroy's Council already includes some nominated native members. To throw it 
open to elected members, and to give minorities a statutable right to be heard 
before a Parliamentary Committee, would be an introduction of Home Rule for 
India in about as troublesome a form as could be devised. Do what we will the 
government of India cannot be made constitutional, , H it works well, neither 
England nor India can have any reason to be dissatisfied with it. ' The educated 
classes may find fault with their, exclusion from, full : political rights. .Political, 
privileges they can obtain in the degree in which they prove themselves deserving, 
of them. But it was by 'force that India was won, and it is by force that India 
must be governed, in whatever hands the government of the. country may t be 
vested. If we were to withdraw, it would be in favour not; of the most fluent 
tongue or of the most ready pen, bat the strongest arm and the sharpest sword. 
It would, perhaps, be well for the members of the late Congress to reoonsider 
their position from ihiB practical point of yiew,. 
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APPENDIX D. 

The Hon'ble K. T. Telang's Letter to "The Times " dated 9th March 1886, 
touching the remarks made in the foregoing correspond en ce about the 
Mahomedan community and Social Reform. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " THE TIMES." 

. Sir, — The letter of your Bombay Correspondent, dated 31st December 

last, regarding the Indian National Congress, together with your editorial article 
based upon it, "has been read here with much interest. The members of the Cong- 
ress have not much reason to complain of the account of their work given by your 
correspondent, and they must feel grateful to you for the amount of sympathy 
manifested in your remarks upon it. At the same time it seems probable that 
some of the conclusions arrived at in your article would have been modified, if 
s ome further details of the proceedings of the Congress had been brought to you r 
notice. As one of the Secretaries of the Congress, therefore, and with the approval 
of the President, I beg to send you some particulars regarding two important 
points-made in your article. 

The first point is in reference to your remark that the Mahomedans of 
India were conspicuous by their" absence at the Congress. Although it must be 
admitted that the Mahomedan community was not adequately repersented at our 
meeting, your remark is not altogther an accurate one. Two leading Mahomedan 
gentemen did attend the Congress, viz.Mr, B.M.. Sayani and Mr. A.M.Dharamsi. 
, Both of these gentlemen are graduates of the University and attorneys of standing 
; at the High Court of Bombay. Mr. Sayani held the office of Sheriff of Bombay last 
year; was a member of the Khoja Law ■ Commission appointed by Government 
some years agojandhas formany years past been a memLerof the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and Town Council of Bom bay.- Mr. Dharamsi, also, is a member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay. Further, the Hon. Mr. Badroodin Tyabji, a- 
member of the Legislative Council at Bombay, and Mr. Cumroodin Tyabji would 
' have attended the Congress, had they not been absent from Bombay at the time 
the Congress was sitting. Mr. Badroodin is Chairman of the Managing Committee 
. and Mr. Cumroodin one of the vice-presidents of the Bombay Presidency 
Association, which, in concert with the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, convened 
the Congress. As regards the other provinces, causes similar to the 
above indicated must doubtless have operated with .greater force. And it 
must be remembered that this Congress was the first of its kind, and natur- 
ally, therefore, there were some shortcomings. But we feel confident that next year r 
when the assemblage will be at Calcutta, the Mahomedan community will be re- 
presented as it befits its numbers and importance. The second point relateR to the 
omission of social reform from the proceedings of the Congress. As regards this,, 
it is to be observed that the main object of the Congress was a political one. But 
when the programme of business was informally discussed by the members, they 
desidedthat after the subjects for which they had specially assembled were dispos- 
ed of, questions of social reform should be considered if there was time. As it 
happened there was no time to do this, because several of our members were oblig- 
ed to leave for their respective homes on the third day of our meeting. But on that 
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day a very earnest social reformer, Divan Bahadqr/Ilighunath Kao of Madras, 
gave an eloquent address on social questions, and he was followed by another 
eminent reformer, the Ron. M. G. Kanade, of this Presidency. You will probably 
consider that the importance of* social reform is even more . powerfully recognised 
when it is eagerly discussed by persons avowedly assembled for; another purpose 
than when it is taken up in ordinary course as part of a formal programme- I 
hope you will give insertionito this in your journal. * 

High Court, Bombay,. • V 1 am, &c, 

9th March: ] K. T; TELANG. 
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APPE1S DIX 

' Telegrams despatched by the Indian National Telegraph Union to London. 

(To the Daily News.) 

■ -A* '.'.'"■>% ' \- ' .'1885.: . 

No.. 1* ;'■*'; .0» .'J5*A April:— The Association* during the present political 
crisis has received'Irom all parts of the country strong and universal assurances 
of sympathy with. England. The feeling of the Indian Princes and people was 
never more loyal. All the principal Indian Princes including Cashmere, Holkar, 
Mysore/*Somdia, Gaikawad, Nizam, have voluntarily offered their cordial co- 
operation. People everywhere showing enthusiasm with British rule against 
Russian .aggression. Native volunteering advocated everywhere and by the 
whole of the Native Press. Offers have been made to the .Viceroy by 400 prin- 
cipal Natives of the Bengal Presidency consisting of Zemindars, barristers 
officials, graduates, to enlist. In the Madras Presidency enlistment has already 
commenced. A similar feeling is manifested in Bombay, Poona and elsewhere 
This unprecedented manifestation is everywhere regarded as a striking justifica- 
tion of the policy of the Eoyal Proclamation as carried out and brought home to 
the people during Lord Bipon's Administration. This Association gave Lord 
Eeay an address of welcome which while pointing out the necessity of various 
internal reforms Jinreservedly expressed-* confidence in and attachment to the 
British Government. 

2. On Tfh May : — Great satisfaction felt at determination of Govern- 
ment tQ avoid war, if possible. Every confidence in the Gladstone Ministry on 
this point. No danger of Native loyalty being impaired by peace with Bussia 
War would retard internal reforms happily commenced by Lord Bipon which 
have evoked such marked good- will throughout the country. The desire to 
support Government by Volunteering becoming strorjger and .more general. 

3. On 30th July .-—Native community view with great alarm rumoured 
establishment British Cantonment Kandahar, because it will paralyse peace 
negotiations and suggest forward movement i on part of Bussi'a, because even 
though Amir may consent it will involve complications with Afghan people be- 
cause it will entail serious and useless extra .expenditure. Country already 
suffering from retrenchments necessitated by recent preparations for war. Many 
useful and popular schemes checked for wants of funds. 

Great satisfaction at Lord Churchill's renewed declaration in favour of 
inquiry into Government of India Act, 1858. Strong feeling in favour of reform 
or alterations of Indian Council. Fresh nominations to council deprecated. 

(To Mr. John Blagg. M. P,) 

4. On 8th June :— Great satisfaction here at your motion for inquiry 
into Government of India Act, 185S.- Subject much discussed by Native Press. 
Steps being taken to hold meetings and petition Parliament thereon. Fawcett's 
opinion strongly upheld, namely, Parliamentry inquiry into Act extremely im- 
portant work for new Parliament. 

* This telegram was despatched by the Bombay Presidency Association on behalf of the- 
I. N. T. Union. 
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g On 5th August :--bn Indian Budget fiebate please bring on motion 
for Parliamentary inquiry into Government of J ndia Act. Feeling agninat Indian 
Council unanimous. - — > - - ■ t .-. ; - w '.-»;.,•;; 

To the Dally New* ' ;^ 

6. On 27t7i August : — Telegraphic summary Lord Randolph's Budget 
Speech widely discussed by Native Press. , Full text, anxiously awaited now 
received. Attack Ripon's frontier and financial pdlioy unanimously condemn- 
ed by Native public opinion, Bombay (7a^/e. .influential . and; impartial 
exponent of Anglo-Indian - opinion, . elaborately exposes exaggerations 
and misstatements of speech which it calls thoroughly partisan/ ; Between, 
frontier policies adopted by Beaconsfield and Gladstone Governments, no hesi- 
tation hero. Thoroughly understood that former policy chimerical, dangerous, ' 
designed rather to gratify army and portion of official hierarchy than safeguard 
interests of India. Situation not really changed by advance of Russia . long 
foreseen on - Merv. Leading sentiment of Afghans fear of losing independence now 
threatened of Russian advance. . thus their present friendly, temper towards 
English alliance furnishes remarkable confirmation of .wisdom of resolution to 
evacuate Kandahar and abandon forward policy. ., Similarly, present disposition 
of Indian people so radically different ffom what it was under Lytton undeniable 
fruit of Ripon's farsighted and liberal domestic . policy: ; Such policy best * pre- 
paration for securing safety .of empire by developing resources,, conci- 
liating affection of all classes, and avoiding costly aggressive- enterprises/ 
Additional permanent military expenditure of two millions viewed with great 
anxiety. Increased military strength should be sought in preparations within V 
Indian frontier, utilising support; of Native volunteers, and help cordially: offered 
by Native Princes. .. , ' • . - ; ^ -J' / 1 \ '■ 4 

Promised inquiry into system of Indian Government and declared readi- 
ness to listen to enlightened Indian opinion regarded with satisfaction ; but ' all 
feel that promised boons but empty shadows if disastrous policy of Lytton 
Strachey regime adopted by present Government and forced on Indian people. 

7. On 4th September • — -Large enthusiastic meeting last Wednesday for 
Fawcett Memorial. Lord Reay presided, all classes joined. Great stress laid on 
Fawcett's advocacy of economy in Indian finance. Gratitude expressed for his 
disinterested and distinguished services to India. Influential representative 
Committee appointed to collect funds and determine form of Memorial- Sympathy 
expressed and. support promised by Provincial centres. Nawab of Jimaghad 
subscribed £V 0. One speaker remarked amidst vociferous applause that if India, 
and England united as Fawcett wished, they might defy 100 Russias. 

8. On lltk September: — Government proposal to add 30,000 men to 
peace effective Indian army, besides large expenses on frontier defenoes and 
Railways, has created g* neral alarm. Necessity of this expenditure disputed, 
and generally felt that burden will be unendurable' Thoroughly understood that 
domestic reform and developing country's resources must be laid aside. Also, 
general fear that present Government in permanent power may under military 
nfluerjces be tempted or driven into wasteful perilous ' foreign policy 
from which Elections of 1880 delivered India. Lord Randolph's recent 
speeches grieved and surprised people as not showing independence 
expected from one having personal experience of Indian opinion. 
He now appears as mouthpiece of small official clique hostile to Ripon, 



9. On lltk September Active movement in India to bring Indian 
topics before Electors of United Kingdom-.- Delegates already left- 

' Dadabhai. Naoroji nominated to Legislative Council. Lord Reay'» 
^nomination of hioa and Madhev Govind lianade highly approved everywhere. 

■ 1 0. On 1 7th September British Indian Association, Indian Association 
of Calcutta, Mahajan Sabha of Madras, Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Sind Sabha 
have joined this Association * in united movement to bring Indian topics before 
British Electors. This Association held important meeting and adopted General 
Appeal to Electors urging fulfilment of Parliamentary and Royal pledges with 
Parliamentary inquiry how far already redeemed. Confirmed appointment of 
Delegates to London from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Gratitude expressed 
to Bright and Hartington and goodwill for candidature of Slagg, Ghose, Digby, 
Phear and others. Temple and others not recognised to represent Indian inte- 
rests. ' . " 

. 11. On- 7th October .-—Madras Mahajan Sabha held meeting, to 
bring Indiau questions before. British Electors, adopted Rajah Sir Madhevrao's 
instructions to Indian Delegates ' to gratefully acknowledge benefits of British 
Rule ; solicit greater attention to Indian affairs, sympathy for Indian feelings and 
aspirations ; plead for moderate taxation necessaries of life, and security of land 
tenure ; explain material benefits horn connection of India and England placing 
reliance on British wisdom, justice and generosity. 

1 2. On 24th October .'-—Native Press intelligently discusses and condemns 
proposed increased Military expenditure. No evidence showing increase required 
for necessary effective strength. ♦ 

1 3. On 26th September Public warned against telegrams tending 
promote war with Burmah. Alleged provocation disputed between Bombay 
Burmah Trading Company and Burmah Government about sale of timber. Indian 
tax payers' interest not sufficient justify war. Shareholders accepted risk to profit 
by monopoly, 

14. On 5th November : — Times's Calcutta Correspondent misinformed 
in ascribing partisan motives to Indian Delegates' Mission, Objects fully explain- 
ed in this Association's proceedings and reply to Sir Jarnshedji Jeejeebhoy's 
resignation. Pointed copies now in Delegates' hands for distribution. Native 
Press condemns Sir Jarashedji's action. 

, Sir Charles Aitchison's appointment of Native Judge, Punjaub Chief 
Court, given great satisfaction in Punjaub and generally approved. 

Public feeling against appointment of Resident at Kashmir. Late 
Maharaja opposed it as affecting his position. New Maharajah assiduous at 
administrative reforms, 

1 5. On IQth November ; — Indiau public expresses hearty gratitude at 
sympathetic receptions Indian Delegates in England. Large audiences assem- 
bled to hear them very gratifying as showing readiness of British people to hear 
India's appeal even during election turmoils. 

Burmah War viewed with disfavour by Indian opinion and annexation 
protested against as causing complications. King Theebaw's misconduct in- 
sufficient ground for depriving Burmese people of independence. 

• Bombay Presidency Association. 



$s ■ 

(To the Manager Press Association.) 

16. On 31st December .—Indian National Congress, embracing nearly 
hundred' distinguished representatives from all parts of Empire, concluded 
after three days* continuous debate. .Mr. W. C Bonnerji, Standing Counsel, 
Calcutta presiding. Honourables S. Subramania Iyer, Dadabhai Naoroji, Kashi- 
nath Trimbuk Telang, M. G. Eanade ; Messrs. P. M. Mehta, Eao B. Eaghuhath- 
rao, Satyanand Agnihotri, A. 0. Hume, S. D. White, present. Passed Resolution 
urging that promised inquiry into Indian affairs should be by Eoyal Commission 
on which Natives should be represented— evidence being taken in India and 
England ; proposing abolition of the India Council, introduction of representative 
element into Supreme and Local Legislative Councils, including additional 
Councils for North -West Provinces and Punjaub, with general right of interpella- 
tion and power to discuss financial questions, provision being made to refer to a 
Standing Committee for the House of Commons any formal protests of such 
Councils ; opening of all civil departments to all Saturday natives with 
simultaneous examinations in England and India, raising of maximum 
age of Civil Service examination to 23 ; objecting to increased military 
expenditure ; demanding Imperial guarantee to Tndian Debt and extension 
License tax to professions and officials, and reimposition of Import 
Duties, if additional taxation absolutely indispensable; deprecating v annexa- 
tion Upper Burmah and suggesting, if annexation determined, making 
■whole Burmah Crown Colony entirely distinct from Government of India* Con- 
gress closed with enthusiastic cheers for Queen Empress. After congress, Dele- 
gates and large Bombay gathering discussed questions Hindu Social Eeform. 

1886. 

1 7, On 14tk January:—- Great public meeting held here, welcome Indian 
Delegates returned from England. Delegates acknowledged gratefully interests 
and sympathy evinced by British public,' sjecially woling rccc. "; elegates* 
work enthusiastically approved as wholy successful. : - • • • 

18.. On 22 nd January ,: — People of India appeal to people of England to 
instruct representatives to support Hunter's intended nation condemning 
annextion of Upper Burmah to India, and earnestly trust this question may. be 
decided solely on principles of right and justice. Annexation under pretext of, 
opening new markets condemned as unworthy of England and deprecated as 
strengthening Military and despotic tendencies in Government- 

19. On 28th January : — Influential Growded Meeting at Madras to wel- 
cewne Delegate returned from England. Rajas Nilambore, Calicut, Bamnad pre- 
sent and took part. Telegrams of sympathy received from public meetings at 21 
provincial centres. Delegate enlarged on sympathy of British and expressed ad- 
miration of English home-lite. Thanks voted to all Delegates. Meeting separated 
with cheers for Queen. , 

20. On 4th February: — Bombay Association forwarded detailed 
Memorial to Indian Secretary against necessity two millions permanent addition- 
al annual military charge. For imperial defence England should bear equitable 
share. Each Indian Finance Minister has vainly protested againsfc 
unjufct encroachments of War Office of Indian revenues. Laing, Balfour held 
fourteen millions aimy charge sufficient. Now seventeen millions without in- 
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creased namber of efficiency. Salisbury, Northbrook, Argyll, Sandhurst, Lytton 
quoted. Memorial recommends provide additional strength by reducing 'none (Tec - 
tive military charges, and Nntive Volunteers to keep internal order. Should 
avoid taxation on population with average yearly income forty shillings. 

Chief Justice Garth proceeding on leave. Humoured English junior 
supersedes Native Justice Mitter who acted, 1883. Much indignation, Calcutta 
supposed reversal Eipon policy, ' 

Popular demonstration Krishnaghur. Welcomed Manmohan Ghose- 
returned Indian delegate. Crowd gave cheers for Deptford Liberal Electors. 

21... On 12th February :— Much satisfaction felt at Lord Eipon 's join- 
ing Cabinet. Indian opinion had hoped he would be Indian Secretary! 

General disapproval of haste passing Income Tax Bill. 

Financial Committee appointed does not command confidence. Members 
otiici-*** with one exception. 

22. On 22nd February:— Much* disappointment and regret at the pro- 
posal of Ministry to throw Burman-'War expenses on India. Adverse opinion 
strong. "Whole Burman question exciting keen criticism and much feeling, 

23. On Qth March : — Eepuisition to Sheriff, Bombay, largely and in- 
fluentially signed by Europeans and Natives for Public Meeting to ask for Eoyal 
Commission on Indian affairs. Lord Eufferm's declaration of Ministry preferring 
Parliamentary Committee over Eoyal Commission, not considered satisfactory 
Old precedents relied on not applicable as circumstances changed and Indian 
public opinion grown stronger. Local Meetings being held throughout India 
ratifying resolution of Indian National Congress regarding Eoyal Commission. 

(To the Bight Hon ble "W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister ) 

24. On 23rd February : — United Associations Bengal, Madias, Bombay, 
earnestly pray inquiry into Indian affairs should be by Eoyal Commission con- 
taining English statesmen and competent Indians. No Anglo-Indian official as 
already telegraphed by Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Commission would take 
evidence here. This essential. Parliamentary Committee of 1871 on Indian 
Finance rendered fruitless by dissolution. 

25. On 26th Man-h ■' — General disappointment expressed at Parliamen- 
tary Committee instead of Eoyal Commission. Little hope Indian 'witnesses of 
age, experience, position visiting England. Peers nomination well received. 
Commons' nomination inspire no confidence as Anglo-Indian official element 
strong. Independent Indian interest weak. 

(To the Manager Press Association.) 

26. On Oth April : — Monster meeting of agriculturists in Jessore district 
of Bengal. Confirmed resolutions of National Congress. Other public affairs, 
like administration of criminal law and taxation, discussed. Eight of represen- 
tation in government desired. Honourable Tyabji, Mahomedan Member of 
Council, publicly declared Indian Mahomedans cordially sympathising with other 
sections of nations in Congress resolutions and political movements generally. 

27. On 21st April: — Anglo-Indian and Native Press condemns Grant 
Duff's Government for mode of disposing of charges brought by Crole, Collector 
■of Madura, against Thomas, Senior Member of Council. On ex-parce report 
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twenty Native officers recently dismissed or degraded for recommending remis- 
sion Land Revenue on account of disastrous flood. No opportunity for expla- 
nation afforded. Eeport kept confidential. Pu bl ic feeling ' rn rich, exciteri. 
Numerous meetings to protest being held. •• ' ?' : / ' ^K 

28. On 25th June :— Deep grief felt at the death of two great Maratha 
Princes, Holkar and Sindhia. They were two of the most loyal friends of British 
Power among Indian Princes, Holkair's son adult and was invested with power* 
during father's lifetime. Sindhia's son minor. Arrangement for ; Government of 
the States believed satisfactory^ * >< 

' Ensuing elections watched with , £eeaa^|nterest,; especially candidature 
of Hon'ble padabhai Naoroji and Lalmohan Ghose>^8ire* keenly felt and uni- 
versally expressed for this success. - Much gratitude: feltHqHolborn andDebtford 
for supporting Indian candidates. Public meetings' to exph*^ confidence will 
soon be held. 

Much anxiety felt about Thibet mission. , Misgivings enterbainea^^p^t 
fresh developments of activity on frontier. , .* - f •. ■ . ' V, .. , : ^ 

No regret felt at collapse of Parliamentary Committeeon India, i Prefer 
€nce for Royal Commission confirmed, v Proposed^ Indian, Civil Service ,Commite© > 
not regarded with satisfaction, ... . , , - ^ . T . .. 

Correspondence touching Siillivan— drole case of Madras partially pub- 
lished. Much adverse comment on Grant DuS and his government. Independent , 
investigation insisted upon as indisnensable.r , >f , : - . ^ , i; { -\. /, 

29. On 50/7t Crowded Public Meeting held) here, 29th. All com-> 
nmnities represented. Dinshaw Petit presided, opened proceedings, eulogising 
worth Lai Mohun Ghose and invaluable patriotic public services of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Resolution expressing confidence in both, and gratitude -to electors, 
Holborn andDeptford, passed amid^enthusiastio cheers.- Sympathising telegrams 
received from public meetings held at all principal stations in Presidency. /> . 

30. On 30th July: — A very crowded influential Meeting held at Calcutta 
last week, protesting against Simla Exodus, < All "Classes of people, European and 
Native, fairly represented. Eloquent speeches made showing financial and poli- 
tical mischief consequent on migration of Government. Practice shown to be 
recent. Meeting received telegrams of sympathy from all quarters. * 

31 • On 13th Augiisti — Regret widely expressed at - Ilbert*s approach- 
ing departure from country. His sympathy with Indian people and support of 
beneficent measures of Lord Ripon's Viceroyalty and absences of : marbid activity 
of legislative Department under him generally appreciated, v ■■ ' * * " ' 

Aitchision's approaching departure from Punjab Government also 
viewed with regret'.in Punjab. Meetings held asking for extension of his term of 
office. '•*»'. ' ' v - C ^.■'■'..^ . 

Abandonment of intended Thibet mission viewed with satisfaction as 
avoiding frontier complications, 

Continued disturbances in Burmah regarded as auguring graver diffi- 
culties. Fears entertained that overgrown Military expenditure will grow still 
further, ' . ' 
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j On 28th August ;- -Much satisfaction felt at Samuel Smith's proposed 
GO address regarding 1-Surman War operations and expenses.. 

/j. On 4th September .- — Secretary of State's decision in Crolo «-as.e 

/OUBidered somewhat disappointing. 

'Jumour at Madras that Sullivan retires forthwith. Thomas's appoint- 
i least questionable wisdom. His recent proceedings at Madura and 
most unpopular. 

Vote on Samuel Smiths amendment and Huuter's received with regret 
1 strength of minority considered hopeful sign. 

Gorst's reply *o Lethbri dge about exodus thought unsatisfactory. Pro- 
1 exodus not- so important as supreme Government's Simla migration lor 
. month*- 

34« On 1st October: — Lord Harris's reference to reimposition of Cotton 
jes considered here more practical than seems to be supposed. Increase of Salt 
oy clearly less defensible than imposition of Cotton duties. 

Ministerial declaration regarding Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
affairs not thoroughly satisfactory. Opinion respecting necessity of RoyaJ Com- 
mission unchanged. Committee's scope narrower than Lord Randolph Churchill 
had proposed in last Parliament. India Government Committee on Civil Service 
not looked forward to with confidence. 

Anxiety felt about proposed Bonerwal Expedition and Badekshan affairs. 
Thfise Military movements considered objectionable financially and otherwise. 



Priated at the Swadesamltraa Pre**, Msdrma. 



